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Meet a Distinct Demand 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Geography, .... $ .50 
Complete Geography, ..... 100 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M.S. 
‘Department of Geography, First Pennsylvania State Normal School 


HESE NEW GEOGRAPHIES are thoroughly up to date, and adapted 
for general use in ordinary schools rather than fora particular use ina 
highly specialized and organized ideal system. They are distinctive in the 


following particulars : 

x. An adequate amount of material is included in each book-to meet the 
needs ot those grades for which it is designed. 

2. The subject-matter is presented so simply that the pupil can readily 
understand it, and so logically that it can be easily taught by the 
average teacher. 

3. Just enough physiography is inc!uded to develop the fundamental re- 
lations of geography and to animate and freshen the study without 
overloading it in this direction. 

4+ The simplicity of the older methods of teaching the subject is com- 
bined with just so much of the modern scientific methods of presen- 
tation as is thoroughly adapted to elementary grades. 

§- The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly from photo- 
graphs collected from all parts of the world with a view to helping 

out and explaining the text, and not for mere embellishment. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


New Books 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By L. Dave, 
late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 12mo. 521 pages, including an anal- 
ysis of contents, illustrations, extracts from the charters, statutes, etc., in an 
appendix, and an index. $1.50. 

. “An extremely careful and well-written history.” —The Spectator. 


THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS in the Secondary School. 
(AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES. — III.) 
By ALExXaNnpDeR Smita, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Chicago, and Epwin H. Hatt, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in Harvard University. 
Large 12mo. 391 pages. $1.50. 
Circular with specimen pages sent on application. 


THE THEORY OF OPTICS. By Pat Drupn, Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen. Translated from the German by C. Rinora Mann and Roperr 
A. MILLIKAN, Assistant Professors of Physics at the University of Chicago. With a 
Preface by Professor A. A. Micuetson, University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. 568 
pages, with illustrations. $4.(0. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN of the later Republic. By C. W. C. Omay, M. A., 
F.S. A., Fellow of All Souls College, and Professor of History in the University of 
Oxford; author of “A HISTORY OF GREECE.” 12mo. 352 pages, with Por- 
traits and Illustrations. $1.60. 


‘*A series of studies of the leading men of the century— The Gracchi, Sulla, 
Crassus, Cato, Pompey, Caxar—intended to show the importance of the per- 
sonal element tn those miserable hands © storm and stress.” — | Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


9i—93 Fitth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


k WILLIAM R. JENKINS “STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 
TUG ()() S, Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books, These Water Colors are “ standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 
oo ~~~ o. A- ight pans — six Standards and two Grays, . 0. 
NEW YORK. No. 6. Hight cakes — same colors as above, .... . . .25 
No. 8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .20 


TTENTION OF TE ACHERS i is sata to our extensive stock of French Books of every 
description for usage in Schools and Colleges. (ur Bercy, Sauveur, DuCroquet, 


and other methods, have met with much approval. 
Particular attention is also called to our publications of STANDARD FICTION, which 


have been received with much favor by teachers and students, and which can be recommended 
as excellent, pure, tasteful, and cheap for class purposes. 
Catalogues sent on applivation. 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. Special Discounts to Teachers. 
IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 


No. 18. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .. . .20 
No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, .90 
No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, .25 
No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .50 


No. 12. Five pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .80 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


ECENT TEXT-BOOKS, admirable in every respect.— In language and grainmar, Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 
Course in English, consisting of Fixst Book ror 3p anp 47H GRaDts ; 


Eneuiso GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


year. This is the most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


LANGUAGE Ltssons GRAMMAR GRADES ; 
In arithmetic, Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in eight books, a book for each school 


ter work. 
You remind them. 


SK _ your supply committee to 
ing colored crayons for school work. Tell your pupils to 

A ask for Dixon's. 
children’s work better. 
are easily sharpened, retain their points well, and produce bet- 
The supply committee may forget to say Dixon's. 
Insist on Dixon's. 


teachers prefer Dixon's. 
will tell us your position in the school world, and also mention 


this publication, samples will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


get you Dixon’s when buy- 


They make your work easier, and the 
They have good colors, smooth leads, 


Other 
If you 


Explain why. 
You will if you try them. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS—THE 
POLICY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Secretary F. A. Hill of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education, speaking of 
’ the law which went into effect July 1 last, 
requiring every city and town in the state 
to have a superintendent of schools, says: 
“The worth of the superintendent has 
been tested now by sixty years of annu- 
ally widening experience, and must be re- 
garded as settled for good. Under the 
provisions of the new law, it is obligatory 
upon all towns whose valuation is under 
$2,500,000 each to effect unions, each 
town with one or more neighboring towns, 
for the employment of what are known as 


district superintendents. Heretofore the 
formation of such unions has been a vol- 
untary procedure, the state favoring such 
formation by paying half the minimum 
salary of the district superintendent, or 
half of $1,500. Under the voluntary sys- 
tem, there were in Massachusetts Janu- 
ary 1 last 107 towns and cities with super- 
intendents of their own, 204 towns in dis- 
trict superintendencies, and 42 towns with 
no superintendents. Since January 1 
nearly all these forty-two towns have 
effected unions or appointed superintend- 
ents of their own. 

“Especially noteworthy has been that 
comity of the towns that has permitted 
so general an acquiescence in the super- 
vision policy of the state. The number of 
stranded towns—towns which are re- 
quired to effect unions, but without neigh- 
bors free to join them—jis far less than 
was expected. Of the thirteen towns now 
without superintendents as required by 
law, six fall into two natural groups, each 
of the groups being available for a union, 
namely: (1) Conway, Deerfield, Sunder- 
land, and Whately, and (2) Belchertown 
and Entield. Conway, Sunderland, and 
Whately are ready to unite with Deerfield 
as soon as Deerfield assents. Belcher- 
town and Enfield will doubtless soon 
unite. The remaining towns (Ashburn- 
ham, Pepperell, Danvers, Nantucket, Gay 
Head, Gosnold, Sandisfield, and Tolland) 
are isolated. Nantucket may  ap- 
point a superintendent of its own. As for 
the rest, there are districts hard by or not 
far away that might readily take them in. 

“Occasionally it has been suggested 
that, inasmuch as the law is without pen- 
alty, a town may move along without 
heeding it, but that is a suggestion that 
a law-abiding town cannot seriously en- 
tertain. The state has long encouraged 
the employment of superintendents, now 
it requires it. It pays half tue superin- 
tendent’s salary, and $500 additional to 
the district for the salaries of its teachers, 
and so has a greater money interest at 
stake in the superintendent than any 
single town. Moreover, the state is ex- 
tending other money aid of several sorts 
to the schools of these towns, and so is 
anxious that this money shall be as judi 
ciously expended as possible for the good 
of the schools. It believes its aid will go 
further where there is competent educa- 
tional supervision, It is not to be ex- 


pected that a town, in the presence of sof 


strong obligations, both moral and legal, 
to acquiesce in the state’s policy will de- 
cline to do so.”’ 

Concerning a current question with 
school committees, Secretary H ll says: 
“Section 43 of chapter 42 of the Revised 
Laws requires every town whose valua- 
tion is less than $2,500,000 to enter a union 
for the purpose of employing a superin- 
tendent of schools. Section 40 of the 
same chapter provides that the school 
committee of a town which is not within 
an existing union shall employ a superin- 
tendent of schools. The question has 
arisen whether a town that is required 
by section 43 to enter a union may employ 
a superintendent of its own under section 
40, if it does not enter a union. I am 
advised and hold that it is illegal for a 
town that is required to act under section 
43 to act under section 40.” 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Revised Laws provide that the school 
committee of a town not required to enter 
a district superintendency shall receive 
no compensation. Compensation for the 
school committee of a town required to 
enter a district superintendency is also 
prohibited, unless the town previously 
votes to grant such compensat’on, The 
old law provided that the school commit- 
tee in a district superintendency town 
might receive compensation unless the 
town voted to the contrary, The idea in 
the new law is that school committees 
shall not use their office as a means of 
making money. 


It is better to grow into a place of 
power than to be blown into one of popu- 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. ? 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


SAVERTICULAR PEN/ 9) John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. pre LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
6t-m 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal. ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’] Paas. and Tkt. Aet. BOSTON. 
Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JourNaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Co. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher—will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the “two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Education pe 


SurT. RICHARD G, BOONE, EDITOR, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
atrces of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly ee pw Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere ** makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpUCATION in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35 centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Press Association 
of America. 
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AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
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School Education................ New York, N. Y. 
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Southern Schools.......... ..... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.......... .. New York, 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher.................. Mi! waukee, Wia. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and | 
postage and packing. 


cents additional to cover cost of 
Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. W. H. Payne: Teachers assume too great 
difference in rank between themselves and their 
pupils, 

SuPERINTENDENT M. L. Perrin, Wellesley. Mass. : 
Men who are true gentlemen and women who are in 
the best sense of the word ladies, are to-day as school 
teachers appreciated and demanded as never before. 


Governor C. B. Aycock, North Carolina: The 
strength of every community is dependent upon the 
average of the intelligence of ‘that community, 
and this intelligence is dependent upon the 
education of the entire mass and not of the few. 


SupekinTenDENT W. Ware, Mass: 
The art of the teacher lies in his abitity to use the 
pupil’s own mind, to stimulate his thought-power to 
appropriate and effective action, and having done 
this to sustain and direct it by timely encourage- 
ment. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Jacosy, Milton, Mass. : 
The teacher’s example is all important; it should be 
remembered that a good life is lived, not professed ; 
that a teacher’s life should be a standing incentive to 
right living, and that a teacher cannot make his 
pupils better than he is. | 


Dr. N. M. Butter: We must come back to a 
due conception of the teacher for the work and pay 
less attention to method for method’s sake. There 
is too much machinery and artificiality which tends 
to hide the main structure of education. There is 
too much method and too little instruction. 


Hon. N.C. Scuaerrer: For the great majority of 
boys and girls, money-getting and bread are practical 
questions. but the things of the mind and of the 
higher life are what make life worth living. If his- 
tory does not cause the boy to say, I’li live and I’ll 
die for my country, the teaching of history has 
failed. 

State R. C. Barrett, Jowa: 
We make a mistake when we limit the usefulness of 
the library to the pupils in attendance at the school. 
Any one who isa pupil of this school can use these 
books, is too narrow a regulation, Any one is wel- 
come to this library who is a resident of the district, 
and will give assurance that the books will be care- 
fully read and promptly returned, would be far bet- 
ter. 

Wittram N. Barrincer, Newark, N. J.: The 
evening school, the library, the lecture courses, the 
laboratory and observation work, and the stereopticon 
are emphatically the opportunities for the laboring 
classes and should, without hesitation, be placed at 
their command, under able instructors. I consider 
iothing too good for these institutions. These 


methods are more and more becoming a recognized 
lecessity and power in all the efforts to afford educa- 
tional advantages to the industrial classes and others 
who may desire them. Intelligence and training are 
the watchwords in all lines of activity. 


ENDOWMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA 
TION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H, ELSON, GRAND RAPIDS. 


It is one of the encouraging signs of the times 
that increasingly large and frequent bequests are 
made to public education. It indicates a growing 
appreciation of the significance of education in a 
democracy. During the year 1901, the munificent 
sum of sixty-eight millions of dollars was given to 
American educational institutions. Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University received thirty millions; 
National University, ten millions; University of 
Chicago, three and a quarter millions; Tulane Uni- 
versity, three millions; Harvard University, two and 
a half millions; Johns Hopkins University, one and 
a half millions; Yale University, one and a half mil- 
lions; Armour Institute, one and a quarter millions; 
Carnegie Institute, one million; Pittsburg Polytech- 
nic Institute, one million. These large contribu- 
tions to higher education suggest the growing fuacili- 
ties for scientific research offered by American uni- 
versities. 

Notwithstanding the gratifying progress in the 
endowment of higher education, we look in vain for 
a parallel in gifts to elementary schools. It seems 
not to have occurred to philanthropists that benefi- 
cence may find its largest return in the field of ele- 
mentary education. It is here that the masses are 
reached and the general social intelligence deter- 
mined. The warp and woof of society are found in 
the primary school. Higher education is for the 
few, but elementary education is for the masses. 
Keenly alive to this fact, F. T. Howard, a New 
Orleans millionaire, has just presented his city with 
a splendid new primary school building, equipped in 
the best modern fashion. In making the presenta- 
tion Mr. Howard said: “Our greatest need to-day as 
primary education, the education of the masses, the 
great common people, who are the brawn and sinew 
of our community. We spend too much thought 
and money on high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, while the simple education of the great 
masses is too much neglected. In our public 
schools the primary grades are overcrowded and the 
high schools are partly empty. That is an object 
lesson for our legislators and our rich men.” 

In stepping aside from the beaten path, Mr. 
Howard has shown a keen insight into the needs of 
society and has sought to benefit humanity by ap- 
plying endowment where it will reach the masses. 
But, why is it that elementary education has not 
appealed to-philanthropists as offering a rich field 
for beneficence? Obviously for the reason that its 
importance in a system of education is undervalued 
by the people generally, and by the philanthropist 
in particular. 

The endowment of elementary schools would make 
possible the better adjustment of the school to the 
needs of the children. It would reduce by almost 
half the number of pupils per teacher, and enable 
the school to employ natural methods of instruc- 
tion: It would improve the material conditions 
under which schools are conducted. It would en- 
able the school to provide a rich experience for the 
child, out of which he builds up the fabric of his con- 
scious life. During the first ten years children 
gain knowledge in a natural way, at first hand— 
largely from experience—dealing with things rather 
than with symbols. We send children, during this 


period, to books rather than to things, to knowledge . 


at second-hand rather than at first hand, partly be- 
cause of tradition, but chiefly because to a large ex- 
tent it is impossible to do otherwise under present 
conditions and limitations. Nature furnishes the 
proper material against which the senses of the 
child react during the early years. 

Plant and animal life—flowers and fruits, seeds 
and grains, woods and rocks, birds and beasts, the 
activities of man as a provider of food, clothing, and 


shelter—these are the natural sources and agencies 
of development. 

This leads naturally to the sociological study ot 
industries, their interrelations and interdepend- 
ences. ‘The child is thus introduced to the world 
of things about him, and is given an insight into 
that complex and highly organized unit which we 
call the social order. Thus naturalness would pre- 
vail. The mechanic arts of an education which de- 
mand so large a part of the energy of the school 
would give place to a richer content and a vital ex- 
perience. At a later stage the mechanic arts are 
acquired with more ease and facility. 

Lastly, the endowment of elementary schools 
would ensure better provisions for physical train- 
ing and the better employment of remedial agencies. 
This is fundamental in order to combat the destruc- 
tive effects of adulteration of foods, contamination 
of air and water, and imperfect sanitation of build- 
ings, private and public. Modern conditions of 
urban life make it essential to provide against these 
destructive agencies if the vigor of the race is to 
continue. 


BOSTON AND THE N. E. A. 


BY WARREN P. ADAMS, 

Teachers and other educational people that 
throng the meetings of the N. E. A. from year to 
year will each, ere long, be asking the important 
question: “Why should I attend the meeting in Bos- 
ton next July?” The more remote the city or town, 
the more seriously will the question be considered. 
Leaving to others the consideration of fares, accom- 
modations, and the educational value of the meet- 
ings, I purpose to set forth as briefly as may be 
some points in which Boston, while it may possess 
many features in common with other cities, differs 
from and excels them all in other respects. 

The enthusiasm of the thousands of Christian 
Endeavorers who visited Boston a few years since, 
and the almost pathetic interest which those of the 
remote towns of the South and West evinced in 
every feature of the history and topography of Bos- 
ton, were a wonderful testimony to the value of 
well-preserved historic sites and buildings, and of 
the rich feast which this city offers to the pilgrim 
who enters its gates. 

To begin with, the summer temperature of Bos- 
ton modified by the delicious and purifying sea 
breezes makes living a pleasure. For recreation 
there are the charming and diversified trolley rides 
in every direction, a grand, extensive and eas ly ac- 
cessible park system, the unique and unequalled 
Arboretum with its display of most known trees 
and shrubs of the world suitable to this climate, its 
devious and grassy paths, opening up vistas of rare 
beauty, its primeval woods and hillsides, giving an 
ever changing panorama of views. Add to these 
close at hand the seaside parks where the deft hand 
of man and the generous bounty of city and state 
have supplemented nature, and one does not need 
to suffer fgr recreation. 

But the one feature that gives Boston precedence 
over every other city in the land, and a fascination 
in the eyes of an ever-increasing company of pil- 
grims to its borders, is the careful preservation and 
the grouping together within a narrow compass of 
the spots that represent the beginnings of Ameri- 
can history. Let us take a ramble among these and 
a brief survey of some of the tempting features 
which the A&gsociation and its friends will find ready 
to be served up to them. 

At the corner of Park and Tremont streets, 
“Brimstone Corner” as it was known in the dys of 
Lyman Beecher and the fervid theological diseus- 
sions of sixty years ago, stands a representative 
type of early New England church architecture. 
Anchored here in the surging tide of hurrying feet, 
its lofty and graceful spire soars heavenward, a 
beacon for many miles over sea and land. Stretch- 
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ing away from here like.a verdurous sea, Boston 
Common, in its graceful beauty and its cooling 
shade, appeals to the eye and heart of the visitor. 
Closely united to it, the Public. Garden, with its 
carpet of flowers of every hue and variety ex- 
quisitely displayed, and its flowering trees and 
shrubs, proves a never diminishing attraction. 

At the base and side of the Park-street church 
nestles the Granary Burying Ground, the abode of 
many illustrious dead. Here rest the parents of 
Benjamin Franklin, also the remains of John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, Crispus Attucks, 
the early governors of Massachusetts, and the vic- 
tims of the Boston Massacre. A little further down 
Tremont street stands King’s Chapel, an ancient 
but still fashionable edifice with square pews, a 
sounding board over the high pulpit, and its walls 
covered with memorial tablets. This was the only 
church where the British officers attended during 
the siege of Boston.. The burying ground adjoining 
it has among its occupants Governor John Win- 
throp, Mary Chilton of Mayflower fame, and other 
noted names. In Scollay square below is the statue 
of Governor Winthrop with its Elizabethan ruffle. 

Opening out from here where every foot of 
ground is historic is old Cornhill with its quaint 
bookshops. Keeping on our walk at the foot of 
this street and passing the statue of Samuel Adams, 
we are confronted by many old buildings, but 
dominating all is Faneuil Hall. Before entering it, 
let us turn to the right and passing up Corn court 
stop before a peculiarily old building formerly 
known as Brazier Inn and now as the Hancock 
house. Here Talleyrand stayed in 1794, and two 
years later Louis Philippe, and here the “tea party” 
met to arrange plans for the gigantic cup of tea in 
Boston Harbor. A detour to Liverpool wharf, 
formerly Griffin's, on Atlantic avenue, would show 
a handsome tablet on the building epposite carefully 
detailing the event which here took place. 

Entering Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
one finds the old architecture, with its Dorie col- 
umns, well preserved, and the walls covered with 
portraits of the former distinguished men of Massa- 
chusetts, and, quite occupying the end of the hall, 
Healey’s huge painting of “Webster's Reply to 
Hayne’ with portrait figures. 

It would be impossible to find in any ether 
American city such a reproduction of the Old 
World type of buildings and streets as is seen when 
from here one turns his footsteps to and through 
the jumble of streets and alleys that compose the 
North End of Boston. Passing out of Hanover 
street, Salem street, the Ghetto of Boston, leads up 
to the Old North church made memorable for the 
hanging out of the lanterns which started Paul 
Revere on his “Ride.” From its tower General 
Gage looked down upon the battle of Bunker hill, 
the tall shaft commemorating that event being 
easily visible from here. Within and well worth a 
visit, may be seen the ancient slave gallery, the 
organ case coming from London in 1756, the chan- 
deliers ten years older, and the massive and grace- 
ful. communion service given by George IL, and 
also the famous “Vinegar” Bible. 

Passing up Hull street opposite one sees the little 
wooden house which was General Gage’s head- 
quarters, and Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, “the 
night encampment on the hill” of which Longfellow 
speaks. The grounds dating back to 1660 contain 
many very ancient tombstones and the tomb of In- 
crease and Cotton Mather is especially noticcab!e. 
Continuing our walk from here we are soon in Little 
Italy in North square, where a bronze tablet on the 
overhanging second story of a little wooden house 
informs us that we are gazing on the home of Paul 
Revere. It would be difficult to find anywhere in 
America a more suggestive bit of Okl World life 
than in this locality. Just at hand is the little 
“Bethel” which sent forth to the remotest seas the 
name of the eccentric, original, and zealous Father 
Taylor, the sailor preacher. 

It would be easy to continue on to Charlestown 
from here and visit its noted battle scenes, or one 
can retrace his steps, pausing at the Old State 
house at the head of State street, with its r yal arms 
of the Lion and Unicorn still visible, its fine specie 


men of Colonial architecture, its beautiful staircase 
with ancient hand-carved balusters, and its rooms 
filled with innumerable objects of interest reproduc- 
ing to the observer the beginnings of New England 
history. It was in this building that James Otis 
argued against the Writs of Assistance and sounded 
the note that was to usher in the Revolution. 

It is but a short.walk up Washington street to 
the Old South church, which, too, contains many 
historical objects, but itself the most interesting of 
all. Just at the rear of the building on Milk street 
may he pointed out the spot where Franklin was 
born. Near by is the “Old Corner Bookstore” of 
1712, and the oldest building in Boston. It was 
the haunt of many a noted author in former days. 

While this by no means exhausts the interesting 
historical spots of Boston, the busy visitor can but 
feel he must not linger while so much awaits his 
observation. Cambridge is just at hand, and we 
could spend much time here pleasantly and _profit- 
ably. Harvard University, whose honored head is 
also president of the N, E. A., offers much of at- 
tractiveness. Its buildings, those venerable with 
age and its new ones, are alike of interest, its spa- 
cious grounds, its broad glades upon which-fal.s the 
dappled sunlight sifting through the branches of 
its noble trees, its superb Memorial hall, its 
splendid museums, its interesting library, and _ its 
whole atmosphere, both physical and historical, are 
full of unending charm. Just in front of the Law 
school are yarious tablets, one of which indicates 
the birthplace of Dr. O. W. Holmes. Just across 
Cambridge Common is the Washington elm, where 
Washington took command of the American army, 
and not far away is Craigie house, his headquarters, 
for many years the residence of the poet Long- 
fellow, by the courtesy of whose family the interior, 
of rare interest, is often shown to visitors. Op- 
posite is the little park given by him to the city, 
and kept open for vears that he might feast his eyes 
on the meadows beyond, through which the river 
Charles in placid beauty flows unvexed to the sea. 
Some little distance from here is Elmwood, the 
home of Lowell, a colonial house situated in gencr- 
ous grounds of rare sylvan beauty. 

Should one care for more pensive wanderings 
Mount Auburn cemetery is close at hand, where 
rest Longfellow.’ Lowell, Ifolmes, Agas:iz, Phillips 
Brooks, Sumner, Rufus Choate, Charlotte Cushman, 
and others whom the world has called great. 

Under the shadow of the University is Christ 
church, dating from 1761. In its burial ground one 
sees from the sidewalk the cenotaph of Washington 
Allston, the painter, and many ancient tombstones. 
Within the church is Washington’s pew p'a nly 
indicated. Harvard Observatory near by holds a 
commanding site opposite its Botaniéal gardens, 
while many noted residences can be easily pointed 
out. 

A ride by trolley through Cambridge to Arling- 
ton, thence to Lexington and Concord—breezy, p'c- 
turesque, and historically interesting every foot of 
the way—is one long to be remembered, while he 
must be singularly devoid of feeling whose pulse 
does not quicken w th patriotic ardor among scenes 
like these. ‘Time and space fail me in detailing the 
fascination of these spots. Landmarks have beca 
carefully noted by tablets, and it is a pleasing trip 
to wander over Lexington Green, with its unique 
and striking statue of the Minute Man, to visit the 
Hancock House filled with historic objcets, and to 
gaze on the serene beauty of the whole landseape, 
or going on to Concord to commingle the enjoyment 
of literary and historical associations. There in its 
pretty Sleepy Hollow cemetery lie in close prox- 
imity the honored remains of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
the Alcott family, Thoreau, Wasson, the evsayist, 
and others of note. In the town are the homes of 
Hlawthorne, Emerson, and the Alecotts, the Old 
Manse, the Wayside, the Old North Bridge, the 
Minute Man, Wright Tavern of 1747, and many an- 
other spot of intense interest, 

But where shall we stop in the many pilgrimages 
Shall we go to the old Wayside Inn, at 
South Sudbury, which Longfellow has embalmed in 


in store? 


verse, or shall we give a day to Plymouth Rock and 


[Continued on page 253.) 


CONCERNING UNTKUTHS.—(V11,) 


A STUDY BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


INCIDENTAL LLES—SOCIAL. 

Many of the weaknesses of shading the truth or 
tinting untruths culminate in society. It is here 
that persons are most liable to meddle with other 
people’s business, that persons are most liable to ask 
questions that justify one in giving an answer that 
does not represent the exact facts. 

Ilere, too, one is irresistibly tempted to volunteer 
information that is not fact. “I am delighted to 
see you” comes instinctively even when one is abso- 
lutely disgusted at having to see you. “Good morn- 
ing” has come to be so universal a courtesy that we 
do not so much as stop to think whether it is fiercely 
hot or cruelly cold. 

This has gone so far that it is the height of art 
to be “made up” to look young, fair, and plump, 
until no one thinks any more of misrepresenting 
form and feature, hair and complexion, than of 
saving “Good-morning” in a blizzard. 

It is not an easy matter to know how to deal with 
suchtendencies. We certainly do not want every one 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 


the truth in society. Chaos would reign immedi- 


ately if everybody said frankly what he chanced to 


think that minute of everybody he chances to meet. 
St. Pierre under the eruption of Mont Pelee would 
not be a circumstance to any society city if every 
man and woman should free his mind to every other 
man and woman, expressing every suspicion and 
opinion of the heart aid life of every one of them, 
and getting in return an equally frank avowal of 
the reciprocal suspicion and opinion. 

What would happen if we honestly told cur 
thoughts, if every one told the thoughts which he 
pretends not to have! Heaven forbid that we 
should ever have one hour of truthfulness from such 
a standpoint. 

It is one of the highest of human arts to be in 
society and of society, as all must be, to help all and 
wrong none, to so represent ourselves and others as 
not to misrepresent ourselves or others. 

Of course the misfortune is that society is so com- 
plex that the simplicity of truth is hazardous, either 
in dress, form, feature, language, or deed. We do 
well if we do our part in simplifying social life so 
that in the future truth will be possible in a way 
that it is not to-day. 

The standard of to-day must be: Tell no untruth, 
hut tell no truth in such a way or at such a time as 
to do more harm than good to individuals or to 


society as a whole. 


A THIRTY DOLLAR MISTAKE. 


BY C. W. BARDEEN, 

The advantages of the teachers” agency are 
sometimes as marked to teachers who wish to get 
released as to those looking for places. On August 
26, Principal Hoag, of Gainesville, was elected at 
North Tonawanda, but could not get released un- 
less he could furnish a satisfactory substitute. He 
telegraphed to us: Mr. Behm, whom we sent, was 
elected, and Mr. Hoag was released. Prineipal 
Kage, of Little Falls, was elected principal of a 
Buffalo grammar sehool just as schools were about 
to open. We had anticipated this, and had reesm- 
mended to Superintendent Warfield EK. D. Henry. 
of Catskill, in case the vacancy should occur. So 
when Mr. Flagg’s telegram reached Mr. Warfield, 
he telegraphed to Mr. Henry, who made personal ap- 
plication, and proved so satisfactory that Mr. Flage 
was released, 

On the other hand, a man just graduated from 
college who wanted to do science work got nervou- 
lest he should fail to get such a place and aecepte:! 
a principalship at $600. Subsequently he wa- 
elected to such a place as he wanted at a higher 
salary, and he wanted to get released. But he knew 


aman who was willing to pay him $30 for the prin- 
cipalship, so instead of going to an agency, he kep' 
the matter secret, and tried to turn the prineipal 
ship over to this man, though he knew he was not 
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very well fitted for it. The consequence was that 
the board refused to release him, and he must prac- 
tically waste the year, doing uncongenial work «ut 
» low salary. 

Ile was quite unable to see that this was only 
just punishment for unprofessional conduct. 

“Why shouldn’t I make $30 out of that place?” 
he asked us. “The man would have to pay that to 
an agency; Why shouldn’t he pay it to me? I necd 
the money.” 

“The principle is simple,” we replied. “We 
recommend teachers professionally. We have a 
lsiness established twenty years ago, conducted at 
an expense of many thousand dollars a year; and 
when we recommend a teacher it is known, not only 
‘hat we are paid for it if he is elected, but that we 


THE BATTLE FOR PROGRESS, 


BY JOHN DEWEY, CHICAGO, 


Horace Mann and the disciples of Pestalozzi did 
their peculiar missionary work so completely as in- 
tellectually to crowd the conservative to the wall. 
lor half a century after their time the ethical emo- 
tion, the bulk of exhortation, the current formulae 
and catehwords, the distinctive principles of theory 
have been found on the side of progress, of what is 
known as reform. 'Dhe supremacy of self-activity, 
the symmetrical development of all the powers, the 
priority of character to information, the necessity of 
putting the real before the symbol, the concrete be- 
fore the abstract, the necessity of following the 
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have made a choice from a good many cand dates, 
and have a reputation to maintain for careful selce- 
tion. When you recommend a teacher to take your 
place, you are professing to act in a private capacity: 
if the board dreamed that you were to be paid for 
vetting him in when the only reason for elceting a 
new man was to do you a favor by releasing you, 
they would probably refuse to have anything more 
ty do with you or your friends.” 

must say, can’t see the distinction,” he sail. 

“You can see the distinction in law or in medi- 
cine, can’t you?” we asked. “If a friend of yours 
has a cold you may advise him what to do for it, but 
vou can’t take money for the advice unless you have 
1 medical diploma; and if he found that you had 
recommended a patent medicine on the sales of 
which you got a percentage, he would probably ex- 
press his opinion of you vigorously.” 

“Still I don’t see why I shouldn't have the $30, 
just as much as you,” he said doggedly. 

“You see vou didn’t get the $30, and thai you 
don't get the bigger salary or the work you want, 
don’t you?” we replied. . 

“Yes, it happened so,” he admitted. 

There are some suggestions in this article that 
teachers will do well to reflect: upon.—School . Bul- 
letin. 


GO FOR A WALK. 


There’s nothing like out-of-doors to drive the 
blue devils away, to make up for something one has 
lost, to make up for something one has never had. 
When I am tired, I go for a long ear-ride on the 
vripman’s special. When I think my fami'y is dis- 
agreeable, L go for a walk. When I know I am dis- 
agreeable, I go for a walk. When my friends omit 
to send me invitations, I go for a walk. When my 
clothes look timeworn and discouraged I go for a 
walk. When my favorite players are in town and 
the prices to see them correspond to my desire to 
see them, I go for‘a walk. When ermine is the only 
fur worn, I go for a walk. When my late sweet- 
heart decided it was the other girl after all, I stayed 
at home in a dark room and cried for a while. 
ut afterwards I got up, and I went for a walk. 
And now it is all right.—The Puritan. 


order of nature and not the order of juman conven- 
tion—all these ideas, at the outset so revolutionary, 
have filtered into the pedagogic consciousness and 
hecome the commonplace of pedagogic writing and 
of the gatherings where teachers meet for inspira- 
tion and admonition, 

It is, however, sufliciently chvious that, while the 
reformer teok possession of the field of theory and 
enthusiasm and preaching, the conservative, so far 
as concerns the course of study was ‘holding his own 
pretty obstinately in the region of practice. He 
could afford to neglect all these sayings; nay, he 
could afford to take a part in a glib reiteration of 
the shibboleths, because, as a matter of fact, his own 
work remained so largely untouched. retained 
actual control of school conditions; it was he who 
brought about the final and actual contact between 
the theories and the child. And by the time ideals 
and theories ‘had been translated over into their 
working equivalents in the curriculum, the difference 
hetween them and what he as a conservative really 
wished and practiced became often the simple differ- 
ence of tweedle dum from tweedle dee. So the 
“sreat big battle’ was fought with mutual satisfac- 
tion, each side having an almost complete victory in 
its own field. Where the reformer made his head- 
way was not in the region of studies, but rather in 
that of methods and of atmosphere of school-work.— 


Address. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—(IL) 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 


HINDRANCES TO GOOD ORDER. 


The ease with which order can be maintained in 
the schoolroom depends upon several factors:— 

1. Upon home training. In certain disirets 
many mothers are obliged to go out to earn a living. 
[ have known a girl to become demoralized in six 
months through the mother’s absence. 

2. Upon race peculiarities. Certain races are 
much easier to govern than others. 

3. The size of the class makes a world of dilfer 
ence. The difference between fifty-six and forty- 
five is enormous. 

1. Upon the compulsory laws and their execution. 
No state has so few children wpon the street or ai 


work under fourteen as Massachusetts. The splen- 
did execution of this law through the many faith- 
ful truant officers and general sentiment makes the 
preservation of good discipline in our city schools 
more difficult than in any other state. Certain dis- 
tritts have a large percentage of these impr‘soned 
children whose great desire is to behave so badly as 
to be “fired,” as they call the process of expulsion. 
5. The ease of governing a class depends largely 
on the work of the teachers in the grade below the 
one in question. 

6. The control of children depends more, perhaps, 
upon the natural and acquired ability of the teacher 
than upon any other ene cause. The teacher's 
ability depends upon her will power, her natural 
manner, her sympathy with children, her experience 
with children like those to be conirolled, her gen- 
eral knowledge of children, her manifest kindness, 
calmness, and firmness. Some persons are born 
teachers, and control with wonderful ease. Such a 
teacher has just resigned after forty-six years’ ser- 
vice in the Dearborn district. During this time 
over 3,000 children passed through her room. They 
had to mind and to work, not.a moment of time was 
lost. The children liked and appreciated M's: 
Backup.—Address. 


NEW VORK. 

Criginal price of Manhattan Island was $24.00. 

Present valuaticn of real estate is $3,237,777,260. 

Puilding in 1901 ecst $150,000,000. 

Price per square foot for building has been as great 
as $240. 

Remodeling one residence this year has cost $600,000. 

One new residence is to cost $2,500,000. 

The city is less than 300 years old. 

Central park is forty years old. 

The City College has moved six miles and is scarcely 
up town now. 

Recreation piers are the pride of the city fathers. 

A new sea wall is being built, 3,000 feet long, with ten 
two-storied piers 800 feet long and 125 feet wide. The 
whole to cost $8,000,000. 

Another wall with eight piers has been built at a cost 
of $5,000,000. 

The new subway for rapid transit will cost $35,000,000 

There is to be a tunnel to Brooklyn costing $8,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is also to have a four- 
track tunnel under the river, with a station under New 
York that is 1,500 feet long, and 520 feet wide, costing 
$50,000,000. 

Another under-the-river tunnel is to be built costing 
$40,000,000. 

The New York Central railroad is to expend $43,000,000 
in perfecting their plant within city limits. 

Three new bridges to Brooklyn are to be built, one of 
which will cost $15,000,000, the second one about as 
much, and the third $11,000,000. 

A new custom house is to cost $3,750,000. . 

The site of the old custom house on Wall street was 
sold for $3,265,000. 

A new post-office will cost $2,500,000. 

The post-office receipts are more than $12,000,000 a 
year, 

The new city prison—the Tombs—will cost many mil- 
lions. 

A seat in the Stock Exchange costs $80,000. 

265,000,000 shares of stocks were sold in the Stock Ex- 
change in 1901. 

Columbia College at Morningside Heights has one of 
the most beautiful college sites and group of buildings 
in America. 

New York University is almost equally well located 
at University Heights near by. 

The new public library on Forty-second strect will be 
of marble, 366 feet by 246 feet. 

The city is spending $2,000,000 a year on new school- 
houses. 

The city is to have sixty-five new public library 
buildings. 

The new Metropolitan Museum is costing $1,000,000. 

The new high school for boys will cost more than 
$500,000, and accommodate 3,400 boys. 

A new hospital has been built at a cost of $1,200,000. 

Churches are being built at vast expense, 

New York is so far beyond any other American city 
as to be beyond rivalry. . 

New York is the leading city in the world in enter- 
prise, as she will ultimately be in population. 


PROFANITY SHUT OUT. 


The Claridge is London’s most exclusive and de- 
sirable hotel, and it has recently refused accommo- 
dations to one of America’s most dazzling Western 
millionaires who had recently stopped there, because 
of his profanity. Such an object lesson is worth 
more than a thousand sermons. <A profane person 
is not desired in any first-class society, even though 
he has vast wealth. Let every school boy under- 
stand this, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY V.—(1.) 


I. HISTORICAL SETTING FOR THE PLAY. 


1. England at the death of Henry IV. 

2. France at same period. 

3. Claim of Henry V. to French throne. 

4. Chureh property bill introduced in Parlia- 
ment of 1414, and its relation 10 subsequent events. 

5. Invasion of France in 1415 and 1417. 

6. Peace of Troyes in 1420. 

II. TOPICS. 

1. Recall festive youth of Prince Hal, and his 
relations to Falstaff. ‘ 

2. Note his career as king, warrior, and states- 
man. 

3. Comment on his life, genius, and versatility. 

4. Is Henry a favorite character of Shakes- 
peare? If so, why? 

5. Do these historical facts furnish good material 
for drama? 

6. If not, what devices has Shakespeare used to 
sustain interest? 

7. Study the chorus to each act, noting motive, 
method, and literary excellence. 

8. Quote first eight lines of first chorus, and 
comment on them. 

9. What do you find pedagogically suggestive in 
these choruses? 

10. What “bill” is referred to in first line of 
play? 

11. Relation of this “bill” to subsequent events 
of the play? 

12. Two views of Henry’s earlier life are given 
in first scene; which do you accept? 

13. What purpose did young Henry declare at 
end of scene 2, Act I, I King Henry IV.? 

14. Give Canterbury’s interpretation of the Salic 
law. Was it sound? 

15. Observe similes of the bees near middle of 
scene 2, Act I, and recall like simile from various 
classic authors. 

16. Effect of the tennis balls incident upon 
Henry. 

17. Why does Shakespeare not continue the 
character of Falstaff in this play according to 
promise ? 

18. Give Mrs. Quickly’s account of the death of 
Falstaff. 

19. Describe the plot and fate of Cambridge, 
Seroop and Grey. 

20. Note the opposite views ef Henry’s charac- 
ter expressed by the French Dauphin and Constable. 

21. Was Henry’s character likely to be judged 
very differently by people? Give instances and 
reasons. 

22. What says the Dauphin about “self-love” 
and “seif-neglecting” ? 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


COMPARISON. 

The inflection of comparison belongs to some ad- 
jectives of quality and to a few adverbs. The forms 
are three in number, and are called degrees, 
though one or two modern grammars object to that 
term and prefer simply the word forms, which in- 
deed seems to cover all real needs. 

These forms, or degrees, are said to express de- 
grees of quality, but must not be supposed to do so 
in any absolute way. The comparative simply 
shows that one of two objects compared has more 
of the quality than the other. It does not show 
“more of the quality than the positive,” as many 
grammars have stated. Indeed, in more than half 
the cases where the comparative is used, the quality 
is not present in any marked degree; while there 
must be a prominent and positive quality to justify 
the use of the positive form of the adjective. I 
may say, “John is taller than James,” when neither 
of them could be called tall. 

In a similar way the superlative form does not 
show “the greatest degree of the quality,” but only 
the greatest to be found in the group of objects that 
are compared. Even when we use the positive de- 
gree, there is a subtle comparison of the object with 


an assumed average that is held in mind as the 
standard. If I say “These are large apples,” I mean 
that they are relatively large as compared with the 
average apple. 

In addition to these three degrees, some gram- 
marians add a fourth ending in ish, as saltish, salt, 
salter, saltest. But there seems to be no gram- 
matical reason for treating this adjective form as 
an inflection of comparison. 

With long adjectives, the adverbs more and most 
take the place of the inflectional forms of compari- 
son; and with long and short adjectives alike less 
and least are often used to express a negative kind 
of comparison. Very, exceedingly, rather, highly, 
and other adverbs are frequently employed to denote 
degrees of quality, but in these cases there is no such 
specific comparison as is expressed by the compara- 
tive and superlative forms. 

The use of more and most as a substitute for the 
terminations er and est came into use toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, and is due to Norman- 
French influence. In the Elizabethan period, the 


writers paid little attention to the length of the ad- 
jective in determining the mode of comparison. 
Such sentences as “The delectablest lusty sight and 
movingest object methought it was,” are frequently 
found in early English. Double forms of compari- 
son were also used by ancient writers, as “It was the 
most unkindest cut of all.” 

Most of the so-called irregular comparisons are 
merely isolated adjective forms which have lost 
their associated degrees of comparison. Thus, 
better and best had an ancient positive, bat. Worse, 
and worst, had a root adjective, weor, meaning bad. 
Hinder, nether, after, over, either, and other words, 
are ancient comparative forms from which the other 
degrees have been lost. Inner, upper, farther, and 
some others, have in present usage only an adverb, 
instead of an adjective, for the positive degree. 

There is much interesting word study that can be 
undertaken in connection with the irregular forms 
of comparison, but this belongs to general ety- 
mological study rather than to the subject of true 
grammatical inflection. 


DRAWING.—(VIL) 


BY EMILIE V. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. 


POSES. 


We are going to have a good time to-day. Some 
of us are to have our pictures taken. 

Viewing the class from the back of the room, I 
select two children with hair arranged in a way that 
can be easily drawn by the class in this first at- 
tempt. With great eclat, I now dress them for 
their pictures in “Tam o’ Shanter” caps and golf 
capes, turning the hoods in, should there be any. I 
now stand my two models at the front of the room, 


“points” and again emphasize this idea by asking 
if this is where the hair begins. I draw my hands 
closer together until the children tell me where to 
stop for the hair. There I put dots. In the same 
way the children show me on their drawings wkere 
they will begin the hair. 

Is the cap or Mary’s hair longer this way (ver- 
tically)? They mass in the hair, drawing the plait 
also. Let us see where the collar begins, back of 
the thick part of the hair or back of the plait. 


one at each side, with their backs to the class. The 
pupils must have a direct back view, and not be 
worried with foreshortening. 

The class are provided with black crayon or char- 
coal, and large sheets of manilla paper, twelve inches 
by ten inches, held vertically. 

We have already in -this first year class drawn 
these “Tam o’ Shanters” in previous lessons; so we 
will not be baffled by the back view. Each point in 
the lesson will be explained from the first model 
and then from the second, so that the entire in- 
struction will be given from each model. 

I first raise one of the caps from the model’s 
head, and hold it so as to exhibit the entire top. 
What shape do you see here? I draw the circle on 
the board. Where is the tassel? A child puts it 
in the centre of the circle on the board. Mary and 
Jennie do not wear their caps so (holding one on 
edge so as to show the entire circular top), but so 
(in the proper position). Where now is the tassel? 
It is at the very top. I show the children how large 
I wish it drawn, so that the paper will accom- 
modate the entire pose conveniently. Notice how 
the lines for the top of the cap slant out and down 
from the tassel. The children finish the cap, mass- 
ing it in solid. 

T now place my fingers at the outer edge of the 
cap, at each side. Does Mary’s hair begin here? 
No. How must my fingers move to reach her hair? 
Move them in a little way. After sketching the cap 
roughly on the hoard, I place my fingers at the outer 


Draw the upper line of the collar. 

Hold a ruler horizontally, one end touching the 
outer end of the top collar line. Ask whether the 
shoulders extend straight out like the ruler. Now 
slant it downward so that it lies on the shoulder 
line. The pupils sketch the shoulder lines and 
also the side lines of the cape, after noting their 
direction, and finally mass in the entire cape. 

I call attention to where the skirt begins in the 
same way in which I showed where the hair began. 
See, my fingers must go in a little way along the 
edge of the cape before I come to the skirt. See 
whether the skirt stands out as slanting as the cape 
did, and which is longer, the skirt or the cape. 

Mary and Jennie stand with their feet close to- 
gether. Draw crudely in mass treatment the legs 
and feet. I am satisfied in these early first year 
lessons with merely cardinal points. 

All of the above facts will be too many at first 
for one lesson. Take as much as the half hour will 
permit, and begin over again the next day, when the 
reviewed points will be taken up more rapidly upon 
repetition. 

Introduce colors, used very broadly, when the 
above points are understood. If the clothing is 
mingled in color, select one prominent hue, and 
have the entire garment massed with that color. 

This same pose is interesting for second, third, 
and fourth years, where greater detail will be ob- 
served; e. g., the shape of the collar and the hood 
of the cape; the irregular curves around the lower 
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edge of both cape and dress, caused by the fullness; 
one or two prominent folds in the same. Notice, 
also, by holding a yard-stick horizontally, so that 
it touches the lower edge of the cape or dress in the 
middle of the back, that the skirt and cape hang 
lower at that point than at the sides, the edge being 
really the forward side of a horizontal ellipse. 
Dwell more particularly, in higher grades, upon the 
shape and proportions of the legs. The head may 
be used as a unit of measure. After allowing the 
pupils to judge independently the proportions, see 
which child is correct by measuring on the model 
how many “heads” long the cape is; how many the 
skirt; and the legs. 

For variety, change one feature of the pose in 
succeeding lessons. Use a different cap or cape; 
or select a child with hair arranged somewhat differ- 
ently; or you may vary the color of the clothing. 

The teacher must exercise her ingenuity in select- 
ing interesting poses sufficiently easy for primary 
pupils. In the first four years, always have the 
face turned away from the class, and the hands held 
in front of the body so as not to be seen by those 
drawing. 

A boy with a sailor blouse makes a useful lesson. 
Dwell upon the shape of the head and neck before 
they are drawn. A common error is a too rounded 
head and a too thin neck. Next get the direction 
of the shoulders, and their length as compared with 
the width of the head. Completing the sailor collar, 
notice where the blouse “comes out” from the Jower 
edge of the collar. Compare its length with the 
length of the collar. See how far down the arms 
can be seen before they disappear behind the body. 
How long is the part that is seen? Notice the un- 
dulating lower edge of the blouse. See how far 
below this edge the trousers divide, using one line 
for the division line. Between the stockings and 
continuing down between the shoes, there is a very 
narrow diamond-shaped space, even when the feet 
are held closely together. The outer lines of the 
stockings slant in toward the shoes. Have the 
models stand upon chairs when the legs are being 
drawn. How much of the shoes is seen? ‘This view 


PRISCILLA, 


shows the back of heels and ankles, with perhaps a 
very little of the toe. 
A girl with a straw sailor hat and a pinafore 
apron makes a good drawing when ellipses are 
understood. Children may represent various char- 
acters. A close-fitting white cap, a long white or 


gray shawl, and a long dark skirt transforms our , 


little friend into Priscilla. Uncle Sam, with a silk 
hat, high collar, and long trousers will inspire the 
most gallant efforts of each small patriot. 

Third and fourth year pupils may express, by 
shading, the most prominent folds in the clothing. 
When colored crayon is used, the shading is done 
by simply darkening with the same color the desired 
part; or by introducing, in addition, a little of a 
darker color, and blending it in with the general 
body color, so as to make a darker shade of that 
color. 

Attention should be drawn to the shading of the 
figure as a whole. Each cylindrical form, the arms, 
the legs, and the trunk, and also the head, look 
(larker on the side away from the windows; while 
the entire side of the body away from the light will 
he darker than the opposite side. ; 

l'rom the standpoint of the model, pose drawing 
nay be a strain and a bore, or a much-sought-after 
privilege. The teacher’s own attitude will. make 


the decision. If she views it as a special honor to 
“have one’s picture taken” she will have anxious 
and willing models. It is not necessary for the one 
being drawn to stand exceedingly still, for our 
sketches are extremely general. It is easy to stand 
with the arms resting on the back of a chair placed 
in front of one. 

Forestall any fatigue by allowing the models to 
walk quickly around the room a couple of times dur- 
ing the lesson, or to sit down a moment. It will 
please them also to walk around and view the prog- 
ress of the pictures; while a glance at all of the 
sketches when completed, with a cheerful “Thank 
you” from the class, will be a bountiful reward for 
a half-hour’s quiet. 


THE MYRTLE WARBLFR. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 

As a family, the warblers form one of the most 
delightful groups of birds. They are always favor- 
ites with students of bird life, and justly so, for by 
song and color and habit they are a benefit to man. 
Among the many species of them, the Myrtle 


“warbler is one of the most distinctive both in plum- 


age and food-habit. It is commonly called the 
Yellow-rump warbler, because of the yellow pa‘ch 
at the base of the tail. Its other name is derived 
from its habit of feeding upon the berries of the 
waxberry myrtle or bayberry—a low shrubby plant 
very common along the Atlantic coast. 

During the last two years, in connection with Dr. 
Ned Dearborn, now assistant curator of birds in the 
Field Columbian Museum, I have been making a 
special study of the food of this little bird. Our 
results show that in autumn more than half of its 
food consists of bayberries, although even then 
nearly a third consists of insects of various sorts, 
while it is evident from a rather limited study of its 
food in spring, when the supply of myrtle berries 
has been to a considerable extent exhausted, that the 
ration of insect food is then greatly increased. 
The insects taken include some of the sorts like the 
plant-lice, or aphides, against which man especially 
needs protection. 

From a technical bulletin in which our results are 
published in full, I quote the following paragraphs 
—chiefly from the pen of Dr. Dearborn—regarding 
the habits of this bird:— 

Of all the members of the warbler tribe that are 
found in southern New Hamphire, either as summer 
residents or passing migrants, probably none excel 
the Myrtle or Yellow-rump warbler in abundance, 
and certainly none approach it in apparent numbers. 
They are especially noticeable because, unlike most 
warblers, they largely neglect the woods in favor. of 
orchards and scrubby pastures. They are hardy 
birds, wintering regularly as far north as Cape Cod, 
and presumably, in favorable seasons, along the 


coast, in this state, for they are recorded by Wil- 
liam Brewster in Minot’s “Land and Game Birds,” 
second edition, as having wintered at Scarboro, Me. 
‘They have been observed at Durham on the first of 
December and the fifteenth of March, but not in 
mid-winter so far as is known. 

Their spring migration is usually at its height in 
this locality about the first of May, but it is so hur- 
ried that they are not so impressive numerically as 
in the fall, when, recruited by the young of the 
year, they journey southward with less haste. 

‘Their breeding range extends from the mountains 
of Massachusetts and the northern New England 
states through the provinces at least as far as 
Labrador. 

Owing to the fact that this species undergoes two 
moults a year, the spring and fall colorations differ 
considerably. In spring the prevailing color is 
bluish slate, heavily streaked with black; the sides of 
the head are black, and there are conspicuous spots 
of yellow on the crown, rump, and sides of the 
breast. In autumn there is scarcely a trace of blue 
anywhere; the black has wholly disappeared from 
the sides of the head, and the yellow spots and black 
streaks are much obscured by a suffusion of dull 
brown, though the. yellow spot on the rump is al- 
ways plainly visible, and serves as an unerring guide 
to the bird’s identity. In this sober autumnal garb, 
Myrtle warblers appear scatteringly in the interior 
of the state early in September, coming down from 
the mountains where they have passed the summer, 
to seek a livelihood on cultivated ground. Toward 
the end of that month an increase is to be noted, and 
the first cold snap in October brings them in perfect 
hordes from the northland to overrun this entire 
region. They usually go in flocks varying from a 
few to scores, passing from tree to tree, scrutinizing 
nooks and crevices everywhere, making side trips to 
stone walls and brush heaps, and even descending to 
the ground occasionally. They are not only diligent 
seekers for hidden tidbits, but are dashing pursuers 


‘as well, showing no little address in their manner 


of capturing flying insects which have taken wing at 
their approach. 


THE CANDLEBERRIES. 


As is well known, these waxberries were used for 
making candles by the early New England settlers. 
Wondering what food value they had for the birds, I 
gathered a considerable quantity of them and turned 
them over to my colleague, Professor Fred W. 
Morse, who kindly analyzed them. He makes the 
following report of his results:— 

“The berries were extracted with hot aleohol and 
vielded eighteen per cent. of waxy matter. After 
this treatment there was left on the seeds a loose 
coating which could easily be rubbed off, leaving the 
smooth, hard seeds in about the state in which they 
are excreted by birds. This coating was removed by 
rubbing the seeds with a stiff brush over a fine- 
meshed sieve. Thus separated the coating formed 
12.5 per cent. of the original seed. The waxy ex- 
tract was greenish in color and contained 1.06 per 
cent. protein. The loose coating was brown in color 
and contained 13.2 per cent. protein. Summing up, 
the total matter separated from the seeds amounte: 
to 80.5 per cent. of the whole, of which over one- 
half was wax. The protein formed 5.7 per cent. 
of the total matter removed, or 1.75 per cent. of the 
original seed.” 

Tt is evident from this that these birds derive a 
food of considerable value from the waxy coating 
of the seeds. 


ALFALFA. 


BY LOUISA MC DERMOTT, COLORADO. 


Farmers Bulletin No. 61 says that alfalfa is 
crown with more or less success in every state and 
territory in the Union. It also states that alfalfa 
will grow in favorable soil anywhere from about sea 
level to 7,000 feet elevation. It is grown success- 
fully on the Fort Lewis school farm, which has an 
elevation of 8,500 feet. When we studied alfalfa, 
my boys asked me to write to the agricultural de- 


(Continued on page 254.) 
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National Educational Association, Boston, July 
6 to 10. 


Of the 8,191 in attendance at Minne ipolis, 6,603 
were from the North Central states, which include 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. 

England is in the throes of a great educational] 
struggle. She is easily half a century behind the 
rest of the world in public education, and the ex- 
citement is as it always is when a birth is out of 
time. Balfour, prime minister, has on his hands 
the greatest civic responsibility that has fallen to 
any leader in recent times. 


OUT OF STEP. 

Providence is getting much praise for her plan 
of having ungraded classes for slow, defective, and 
otherwise out-of-step pupils. Fitchburg alsw de- 
serves high praise for similar work. Indeed, ihere 
are now many cities in the country in which this is 
adopted, and New York will introduce the same 
general plan this year. It is time that all educators 
realized that it is too expensive a luxury to keep 
children in any grade for which they are wholly un- 
fitted, and that it is even more expensive and cruel 
to make them repeat the vear’s work in the grade. 
We invest too much in our schools to allow so great 
a waste as often results from lack of good sense in 
dealing with these unclassified children. 


THE N. E. A. 

The executive committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association met in Boston on the 9th and 
10th insts. and formally voted to hold the meeting 
of the N. FE. A. for 1903 in Boston the week hegin- 
ning July 6. 
hotel should be selected as headquarters. The gen- 
eral impression locally is that the hotels in the 


neighborhood of Copley square will be the ones most 
available for visitors. 

The general headquarters, and also rooms for 
state headquarters, will be placed in the Rogers 
building of the Massachusetts Institute of 'Tech- 
nology. 

President Eliot is planning a meeting at an carly 
date with the heads of departments, in order to 
facilitate the making of the N. FE. A. program. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES.—(XII.) 


ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC. 

There is new life in Canada. She is a new world 
unto herself. Quebec is European, Montr.al, 
Ottawa, and Halifax are fairly English, you know, 
but Kingston, Toronto, Winnipeg, and every o her 
city in the heart of Canada, and in the West, is now 
thoroughly American. In Winnipeg you would 
never suspect that you were not in the states. 

Until two years ago, there was never a transfer- 
ence of a genuine American family from the states 
to Canada. Last year 26,000 persons went there, 
and this year the number promises to be 50,000. 

Manitoba, Assiniboia, and Alberta have fabulou ly 
rich wheat fields and a delightful climate. 

This year there were half a million bushels cf 
wheat thrashed daily for the season. I went 
through there October 6, when the harvest was at 
its height. The elevators have a_ capacity of 
17,000,000 bushels. I do not wonder that it tempts 
the menof Iowa, Kansas, Nebreska, and the 
Dakotas. 

Of course, the good government land was a’l 
scooped by the early comers of two years ago. 
Lucky men, they, many of whom have had heavy 
crops of wheat for three years, and could sell their 
farms for several times the entire cost of settlement. 
To-day, however, you can buy good land in good 
localities: for $8.00 an acre unimproved, cr from 
$15.00 to $30.00 improved, provided always that you 
can find a man who will move on. There are men 
who enjoy pioneering, who take up untouched soil, 
groom it for two or three vears, and sell it at a 
great advance, and then break in a new farm. 

The Regina plain in Assiniboia—Regina is the 
capital of the territory—is one of the best spots in 
the entire wheat region. It is fully sixty miles in 
length, and averages about forty miles in width 
without a rod of weak soil in it. It is good for 
nearly forty bushels to the acre. 

G. Spring Rice at Pense, twenty miles west of 
tegina, has the best wheat ranch I have seen, and 
is typical of the best. He came here from England 
seventeen years ago, and has picked up all in all 
3,000 acres of as good wheat land as the sun ever 
shone upon. It lies along a little s:ream, a very little 
one. Ife has 800 acres in wheat, and is holding the 
rest for sale in farms of 400 acres on the average, 
each with water, for which he asks $30 an acre, an/ 
he will get it at no distant day. He could get clcse 
to that to-day and sell every rod of it. His 800 
acres in wheat is a beautiful farm, near the station. 
lor seventeen years it has been in wheat, and the 
soil is as strong and the crop as large as at the first 
and not a penny has gone into dressing. He 
threshes anywhere from 25,000 to 30,000 bushels a 
year. It takes nearly three months for the harvest- 
ing. The harvest help comes from Montreal and 
other eastern points. The Canadian Pacific gives 
a very low harvesters’ rate to men who come on for 
this work, and they are paid $100 and board for 
the season. They are often men who come to spy 
out the land with a view to settling. From Mon- 
treal to the Canadian Rockies there is no really un- 
interesting country, though there is none that is 
specially interesting except along the shores of Lake 
Superior. That is simply glorious. I think thera 
is no other road in the world, certainly there is none 
in America, that runs for several hours on the 
shore of a vast body of water, as limitless in outlook 
as the sea, and beautified by islands as attractive as 
those of Lake George. 

This is the treat which the Canadian Pacific 
offers for 200 miles. On an October day with the 
firs in dense autumnal green, the myriad larches in 


feathery ochre tint, the white birches in their corn 
yellow, with the ground carpeted with brilliant red 
creepers, the effect is absolutely indescribable. To 
the north the hills, valleys, streams, cataracts, and 
lakelets make a view as picturesque as an artist can 
desire, while on the south is imperial Superior, 
with her infinite variety of island charm and beauty. 
In all my travels this picture is matchless. 
A. E. Winship. 
Moose Jaw, Assiniboia, Ocober 7, 1902. 


CULONEL CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 

“The new president of the collegiate depariment 
of Clarke University is not a college-trained man, 
and yet he is president of the board of trustees of 
the Hackley school at Tarrytown, N. Y., a boys’ 
preparatory school, under the direction of Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams. He is president of the as- 
sociation which conducts the Industrial school for 
colored youths at Manassas, and in that work takes 
a deep interest. 

Colonel Wright has also been honorary professor 
of statistics and social economies at the Catholic 
University in Washington since 1895. He has for 
two years held a lectureship in the same branches 
at the Columbian University in Washington, and 
will continue his work there during the coming 
winter. He is also on the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie institution, and one of the executive com- 
mittee of seven which has the management more 
directly in charge. His sixth educational pcsition 
is that of commissioner of the department of labor, 
which is really a great instruction bureau, gathering 
facts from all parts of the world, and presenting 
them in convenient form for the use of the editors 
and college lecturers of the country, as well as the 
special students of the labor problem. Colonel 
Wright has held a commission under every Presi- 
dent since and including Hayes, and yet has never 
sought a single position of the many that have come 
to him. It has been at times noted in the hews- 
papers that he was holding three or four positions 
at a time, as during the Chicago strike when he was 
chairman of a special committee of investigation, 
was superintendent of the census, and head of the 
department of labor. 

lew positions are of greater delicacy than that of 
head ‘of the department of labor, with all the 
claims and aspirations of the labor unionists, who 
naturally feel that they hold a first mortgage upon 
its activities. To have served seventeen years in 
this position is no small tribute to his tact and good 
judgment. 

I have known Colonel Wright for nearly a third 
of a century, having served with him on the school 
board in a Massachusetts town, and for clean cut 
good sense, firmness and square dealing, I have never 
served with a better man. 

He has always had a deep interest in educational 
affairs, as is evidenced by the many advisory and 
professional positions he has held in connection with 
them. 


‘ THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE. 

rom The Outlook’s careful presentation of the 
case, we are led to summarize the situation:— 

The causes which have led up to the present 
strike in the anthracite coal fields may be said to 
date from 1875, when the railway companies, to 
operate the mines more cheaply, began to import 
a low class of men from Austria-Hungary and 
southwestern Russia. The mining work had been 
done during and after the war by native Americans 
and British immigrants attracted to the industry by 
» high rate of wages. The English-speaking miner 
led a domestic life, had a wife and family, and en- 
joyed a comparatively high standard of living, but 
the imported Slav came alone, contracted for h’s 
work in Europe while ignorant of the conditions ex- 
isting on this continent, was in debt to the company 
that brought him, and was foreed to work for wags 
that barely kept him alive. Naturally, the Slav dis- 
placed and at the same time cut down the wages o! 
the Mnglish-speaking miner, in spite of various de- 
vices to keep out his competition. The pressure le! 
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to the strike of the English-speaking miners in 
1887-88, which resulted in a failure, with a return 
to work at further reduced wages. Every reduction 
in the share or wages of the miner left that much 
more for the mine-owning companies, and the Slav, 
more easily managed and subdued, spread from the 


Lehigh and Schuylkill fields to the Wyoming 
valley. There the pressure of his competition 


jrought about the strike of 1900, which was success- 
ful through a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances. 

The standard of living of the English-speaking 
miner and the Slav is widely different. The former 
is generally a married man, with four or five de- 
pendents, while the latter is generally unmarried. 
The one demands a neat two-story house, with sup- 
plies and comforts for himself and family that ab- 
sorb fully $30 per month, the estimated wages of 
the anthracite mine worker. The other is wi ling 
to live in a hut built of waste wood by his owa 
hands, and sometimes as many as a dozen will sleep 
ina single room. Their food and clothing are the 
coarsest and cheapest. If a Slav is married his 
family sustain themselves in ways the English- 
speaking miner would not tolerate. The Slav’s 
wife goes barefooted, and often does manual labor, 
such as picking coal or carrying driftwood. Some- 
times she works in the mines as a laborer. But 
even with these marks of a low standard of living 
it is not the married, but the single Slav that is the 
typical competitor of the English-speaking miner. 

Up to the strike of 1900 the forces of competition 
tended to bring the wages of the English-speaking 
miner down to the Slav standard of lving. The 
feature of that strike was the organization of the 
Slay laborers in the United Mine Workers of 
America. The demands of the miners related to a 
number of grievances, arising through unfair weigh- 
ing and other devices adepted to cut down wages. 
A demand for shorter hours for laborers was incor- 
porated to give the Slav laborers a more direct in- 
terest in the issue. The success of the strike has 
had the effect of holding back the tendeney by 
which the standard of living of the English- 
speaking miner was gradually reduced to that of the 
Slav. and to improve the conditions of the imported 
workers, many of whom have learned to speak Eng- 
lish and have qualified as miners. The only force 
ihat prevents the reduction of wages and the stand- 
ard of living to that of the lowest grade of workers 
is the resistance of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and it is in a determination to break that 
organization that the mine owners have refused to 
arbitrate differences, to recognize the union, or to 
vrant any terms except unconditional surrender. 


THE WEKE 1N REVIEW, 


The action of Governor Stone, in ordering into 
the coal fields the entire National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, a trained body of about 9,500 men, which has 
had, unhappily, a large experience in dealing with 
riots, will test the truthfulness of the operator’s as- 
sertions that they can mine enough coal for the pub- 
lic necessities, if given adequate protection. The 
operators profess confidence that thousands of union 
men are ready to break away from the strikers and 
vo back to work, as soon as they are assured of their 
personal safety. Om the other hand, Mr. Mitchell 
insists that all but a handful of the certificated 
miners, without whom, under Pennsylvania laws, 
the mines cannot be properly worked, are loyal to 
the union. The votes of the local unions, taken 
since the conference, seem to sustain Mr. Mitchell’s 
contention. 

* * * 

Even so great a calamity as this protracted coal 
strike, with its attendant losses and misery, has some 
brighter aspects. For one thing, the coal famine 
has given opportunity for considerate generosity on 
the part of a number of large corporations, which 
have availed themselves of their own large supplie: 
of fuel, or ample means for securing it, to distribute 


it among their employees at what it cost before the 
Again, in New 


recent enormous advances in price. 
York, Boston, and other large cities, there have 
been prompt organizations of charitable people for 


buying large stocks of fuel and distributing it at 
cost among the very poor. What with these move- 
ments, and the heavy importations of coal from 
Wales and from Canada, and the holding-off of 
severe weather, the situation is a good deal miti- 
gated. It is curious that this time should have 
been chosen for a general strike of French miners. 

President Roosevelt has so far recovered that he 
was able to review the parade of the Grand Army 
at Washington on Wednesday, the 8th. He could 
not make use of the reviewing stand, but was driven 
to it in his landau, from which he watched the 
grizzled lines go by. Ii is ten years since the Grand 
Army assembled before at .Washington, and the 
ranks of the marchers had been thinned by at least 
one-half in the interval, but they made a brave show, 
and the procession was five hours in passing the re- 
viewing stand. The veterans cheered the President 
warmly as they passed him, with his injured leg sup- 
ported on the front seat of his carriage, and a'- 
though, from the doctors’ point of view, the exer- 
tion may not have been altogether prudent, the 
President surely would have been more than ordi- 
narily restless if they had succeeded in restraining 
him from making the effort to keep his word to the 
veterans. 

* 

The first fruits of the “boodle” trials at St. Louis 
have been secured in the conviction of R. M. Snyder, 
ihe banker and promoter who was the chief distribu- 
tor of bribes among the members of the Municipal! 
Assembly in connection with the Central Tract‘on 
bill. Ile was promptly sentenced to five years in 
the penitentiary, where he will serve as an object 
lesson of the often-forgotten truth that if it is a 
crime to. take a bribe it is also’a crime to offer one. 
More than $150,000 passed through his hands to the 
corrupt members of the Assembly. His counsel 
offered no defence for his conduct, but endeavored 
to get him off under the statute of limitations. He 
would have gone scot free, if the law had not re- 
quired continuous residence in the state, to make the 
statute of limitations effective. The government 
was able to show that he lived for a considerab'e 
part of the time involved in New York city. 

* * 

The reassembling of the British Parliament this 
week finds public’ feeling stirred to fever heat by the 
agitation over Mr. Balfour’s education bill. The 
Congregational Union of Fngland, Scotland, and 
Wales, by the unanimous vote of its more than one 
thousand delegates, has adopted resolutions recom- 
mending the people of its faith to go to jail rather 
than pay the rates which the bill proposcs to exact 
for the support of Church schools; and the general 
bodies of Presbyterian and Baptist Independent 
ministers have taken similar action. Mr. Balfour 
can ill afford to push to passage a measure whose 
first results will be to fill the jails with excellent 
non-conformists; but he is so far committed to the 
bill that it is almost equally difficult for him to 
withdraw or materially to modify it. There have 
been reports from ordinarily trustworthy sources 
that the bill would be withdrawn, but they have 


been denied. 
* 


The campaign against the truculent Moros on the 
island of Mindanao has been successfully pressed by 
the column led by Captain Pershing. The so-called 
Maciu Moros have been completely routed, and forty 
of their forts have been captured and destroyed. 
These fortifications must have been of considerable 
strength, for it required a night attack and fifteen 
hours’ bombardment to drive the tribesmen out of 


their last stronghold on the lake shore. There 
seems some reason to hope that these sharply 


pressed and successful operations may serve as a de- 
terrent to other of the Moro tribes, who have 
cherished hitherto a disproportionate estimate of 
their own prowess. Captain Pershing’s operations 
were accomplished almost without losses. 

* * 

The increasing necessity of international police 
duty in the Caribbean has led the Navy Department 
to ereate a Caribbean division, under the command 
of Admiral Coghlan, with headquarters at Culebra, 


Porto Rico. For the present, the division will con- 
sist of the cruiser Olympia as flagship, and the 
cruisers and gunboats Montgomery, Detroit, Mari- 
etta, Machias, and Panther. The duties of this 
new division, as officially defined, are to safeguard 
American interests in the countries that. border on 
the Caribbean, to cultivate friendly relations with 
their people, to protect American citizens in prop- 
erty and other rights, to carry out the provisions of 
existing treaties, and to exercise legitimate influence 
toward the maintenance of peace. The division will 
have plenty to do, 


[Continued from page 248.] 


Burial Hill, or Duxbury, with the glamour which 
Miles Standish has thrown over it, or Marshfield, 
Daniel Webster’s home, or the more modest Scitu- 
ate, which the “Old Oaken Bucket” has ¢rowned 
with imperishable fame, and where may be 
recognized the “orchard, the meadow, the deep- 
tangled wildwood,” or Hingham, where the 
oldest church in New England, if not in the coun- 
try, is in regular service, or Quincy, where the 
homes of John Adams and John Quincey Adams are 
still carefully preserved? Shall we turn our steps 
to Salem, but. lightly touched by the march of 
modern improvement, where ancient houses, the 
Witch house in particular, can be seen, with Gallows 
Hill, Essex Institute filled to overflowing with 
relics of early times, Peabody Academy of Science, 
reflecting in its fine collection the glory of other 
days when Salem’s shipmasters were known the 
world over? If ever the glamour of colonial days 
rests ‘upon any spot, Salem is the favored one. 
Here Hawthorne sowed the seeds of his later fame. 
One can see in the Custom House many reminders 
of his occupancy there. Down a street near by is 
the house where he was born, and here, too, may be 
seen the “House of Seven Gables” which he immor- 
talized, and also the place where he wrote “The 
Scarlet Letter.” 

But contiguous to Salem on one side is Danvers, 
on the outskirts of which among its rolling hills lies 
Oak Knoll, the home, in later years, of Whittier, 
and not far on Ferncroft Inn, a relic of Revolution- 
On the other side is Marblehead, quaint, 
crooked, picturesque, its old-fashioned gardens 
everywhere illuminating the scene with brilliant 
touches of color, its rocks piled up before its broad 
stretch of bay opening to the ocean. Here is St. 
Michael's church, whose timbers were sent from Eng- 
land, with reredos probably three hundred years old, 
its tiny organ almost as old, and the whole building 
the delight of the antiquary. Other old buildings 
recall the days of “lang syne,” and one never tires 
of winding in and out among its twisted streets, 
each turn a surprise. If one wishes a delightful 
and recuperative rest, let him take the little ferry 
across the bay to Marblehead Neck, and lying on the 
gray cliffs listen to the waves as they dash against 
a real “stern and rockbound coast.” 

The beauty of all these pilgrimages is the acces- 
sibility of every point of interest with the added at- 
tractiveness of the charming views on the way. It 
would be impossible in a hurried survey not to fail to 
mention other points equally important and inter- 
esting. Of more modern buildings in Boston might 
be enumerated the State House, with its mural 
paintings, educational museum, handsome halls, 
statuary, and library with the Bradford Manuscript; 
the Public Library, its decorations the handiwork 
of the world’s most noted artists; the Shaw Monu- 
ment, a splendid bronze bas relief facing the Com- 
mon, and St. Gauden’s masterpiece; the Art Mu- 
seum, with its rich collection, and the beautiful Back 
Bay churches. Along the boulevards leading into 
the pleasant suburbs, churches, public buildings, 
and handsome private dwellings vie in interest. 

There are still left the birthplace of Whittier in 
Haverhill, and the haunts which his pen has hal- 
lowed along the winding borders of the beautiful 
Merrimac, including Amesbury, where his statue 
has recently been erected. 

Without further addition it may be truthfully 
said in closing that Boston offers all the attractions 
found in any other city, plus innumerable ones in 
which she is unparalleled and uwnapproachable. 
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partment at Washington that alfalfa grows success- 
fully at 8,500 feet elevation. 

At this altitude they get two cuttings of alfalfa 
in a season, and the average yield of hay for the two 
cuttings is four tons to the acre. The price of al- 
falfa hay is $12 a ton, and taking into account the 
cost of caring for it, alfalfa is a paying crop. It 
has other: merits, and these were brought out in 
studying the plant. 

It is pre-eminently a western crop. The govern- 
ment reports say it is displacing clover in the East. 
Be that as it may, one can travel across an eastern 
state without seeing a field of alfalfa. In the 
western and Rocky Mountain states, alfalfa is in 
evidence everywhere as a field crop. 

For our nature study walk on Monday we went 
down to the alfalfa field, looked about, talked the 
crop over, found the irrigation ditch and followed 
the water course up to the main ditch, and then re- 
turned by another road to the school building. 

To follow a water ditch in this country means a 
variety of experiences,—clambering along a steep 
hillside, wending one’s way through a thicket of 
scrub oak, jumping across the ditch, ete. 

The board outline was the following:— 

ALFALFA. 

I. Soil and Climate. 

II. Preparation of the Ground. 
1. Plowing. 
2. Subsoiling. 
3. Harrowing. 
4. Rolling. 

Planting. 
1. Time of planting. 
2. Amount of seed to the acre. 
3. Methods of seeding. 

IV. Alfalfa Hay. 
1. Time to cut the plant. 
2. Wilting. 

3. Handling. 

I was anxious to have my pupils learn the func- 
tion of a subsoil in agriculture and the process of 
subsoiling. The farmers in this country do not 
subsoil the land before seeding it to alfalfa, but 
that is only one instance of their careless methods 
of tillage. In Nebraska the farmers subsoil the 
land for alfalfa and sugar beets. The experiment 
station at Lincoln tried subsoiling for corn as well, 
and reported that the increase in production more 
than paid for the extra cost of preparing the land, 
and besides the land was permanently improved. 

For subsoiling, the land is first plowed with a 
common breaking plow, but deeper than usual. 
One man with a team and breaking plow opens the 
furrow, plowing eight or ten inches deep, another 
man follows with subsoiling plow and stirs the 
ground at the bottom of the furrow five or six inches 
deep. The surface plowing and subsoiling together 
give a deep cultivation, and hence a deeper forag- 
ing ground for the roots. This is necessary for 
sugar beets and alfalfa, because the roots strike 
deep down into ground. 

The roots permeate the subsoil, and when they 
deeay, make it rich in humus and thus really in- 
erease the depth of the soil, and give a porous and 
permeable subsoil. Hon. J. Sterling Morion secre- 
tary of agriculture under President Cleveland, very 
aptly termed alfalfa “the silent subsoiler,” and 
skillful, scientific farmers say it is a better sub- 
soiler than any implement dealer will ever invent. 

When I asked my boys to dig up an alfalfa plant 
that I might see how long the roots were, they 
looked at me in surprise. “Oh, that would take all 
day,” said they, “the alfalfa roots are very long.” 
That was just the point I wished to bring out.. The 
tap roots descend to great depths, often averaging 
ten to fifteen feet. There are instances on record 
where the tap root descended fifty feet. Such a 
case was mentioned in Bulletin 31. Our farmer 
said he had seen a field of alfalfa in Old Mexico 
that came up to the edge of a high steep river 
bank. The roots were over sixty feet long. That 
field of alfalfa had not been replanted for fourteen 


years. ‘This was an exceptional case. In our coun- 
try an alfalfa field is presumed to Jast four or five 
years. Alfalfa is q nitrogen collector, and when 


killed out and turned under, it is one of the best 
fertilizers. 

We studied alfalfa as a subsoiler, a fertilizer, and 
forage plant. My pupils knew that alfalfa made 
good hay, but they did not know of its action on 
the soil while growing, nor of the part it played as 
a fertilizer when the plants were killed and plowed 
under. The best way to kill out alfalfa in this 
country is to turn the water on it for two or three 
days. The plants cannot stand an excess of water. 

In places where they do not irrigate, the alfalfa 
is plowed under in August; about a month later the 
field is plowed in the other direction, and the fur- 
rows are left open to catch the moisture and be 
acted on by the weather. On account of its long 
roots, the alfalfa thrives in a very dry climate, and 
is coming to be the favorite forage plant in the 
semi-arid regions of the West. 

When we were studying subsoils, we took a trip 
up to the big ditch that the boys worked on this 
summer.. The subsoil in this country is gravelly 
and quite close to the surface. We brought back 
some black loam from a peaty bog we found in the 
hillside, and rocks that were ready to crumble from 
weathering. 

We now wrote compositions on “Making Alfalfa 
Hay.” The point in making alfalfa hay is to get 
it wilted enough to cure, and yet not dry enough 
for the leaves to fall off. The leaf is the most nu- 
tritious part of the plant. It is not well to handle 
alfalfa hay more than is necessary, as the leaves are 
quite brittle. 

Incidentally, I mentioned that alfalfa is a honey- 
producing plant, and a farmer who has fields of 
alfalfa, if he makes use of his opportunity, could 
harvest several pounds of honey as well as many 
tons of alfalfa hay. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.— (XIII) 


LOUISIANA INCREASES HER POPULATION. 


When Louisiana passed into American hands, the 
only settlement of any importance was in and about 


New Orleans. Further up the Mississippi there were a ~ 


few trading posts, where the merchants and Indians met 
to exchange their wares and furs. 

But it was not long before little settlements began 
to be formed, for the passage of the great river-highway 
was now unhindered. Many adventurous spirits had 
already pushed back from the Atlantic coast, and made 
their home along the east bank of the river. And when 
they came to know that the western bank was American 
territory, as well as the eastern, it was an easy matter 
to cross the flood and locate on the sunset shore. 

The first ten years of the new century had w-tnessed 
a large accession to the population of the republic. By 
1810 the population had grown to 7,240,000, This was 
a very decided increase, though not as great as some 
sanguine souls had expected, or the prophets foretold. 

One of the chief reasons for this increase was the dis- 
turbed and distracted condition of Europe. The Napo- 
leonic wars had thrown ail Europe into a ferment. The 
empercr had at first thought only of a war with Eng- 
land. But in a few years he was at war with Europe. 
His hand was against every man’s hand. And this. wide- 
spread and protracted warfare led multitudes to seek 
peace and plenty in America. To stay in Europe fated 
them to insufferable taxation and poverty, as well as to 
possible conscription. And America seemed to them a 
land of promise, as well as a land of refuge. 

When they arrived, they found the seaboard tolerably 
well settled. So when they heard of ihe new land to 
the west, they were strongly moved to continue their 
journey to it. The new-comer was not averse to a new 
land. So Louisiana gradually began to share in the 
large immigration, and little settlements began to be 
formed along the western tributaries of the Mississippi. 

* Yet some of the most thoughtful men in the country 
deprecated this emigration westward. They were 
afraid that it would reduce the Atlantic states to insig- 
nificance, and endanger the permanence of the Union. 
They loved “the rocks and rills,” the “woods and tem- 
pled hills” of the Hast, and were somewhat timid over 
the movement towards the prairies and abundant water 
courses of the new West. By kindly persuasion they 
sought to keep their neighbors from becoming pioneers 
in the new provinee. But they found that neither their 
fears nor their persuasions could stay the steady move- 
ment westward, 

Another thing that greatly accelerated the settlement 
of. Louisiana was the invention of the steamboat. In 


the summer of 1807, Robert Fulton, in his steamboat 
Clermont, made the trip from New York te Albany in 
thirty-two hours, and back again in thirty, 

The experiment was declared impracticable before it 
was made, and ridiculed as useless afterwards; yet it 
Was a great success. “The morning I left New York,” 
wrote Fulton, “there were not perhaps thirty persons 
in the city who believed the boat would ever move one 
mile an hour.” But it did move five miles an hour. 

Fulton’s invention was bound to revolutionize travel. 
And what had been done on the Hudson could be done 
on the Tennessee and the Mississippi. By 1811 a stern- 
wheel steamboat was navigating the waters of the Ohio. 
This vessel—the Orleans—was built at Pittsburg by Ful- 
ton and Livingston. From this time on, the steam 
navigation of the Western waters increased rapidly. 
And the province of Louisiana did not seem so far away 
as when intending settlers had to traverse the leagues 
of almost pathless forest, or commit themselves to the 
cramped and uncertain canoe. 

Exploration of the new territory was constantly 
furthered by President Jefferson, The United States 
was determined to know something of its purchase. Up 
to 1804, the only part of Louisiana of which there was 
any certain knowledge was the extreme southern sec- 
tion. But Jefferson determined to know about the 
north, as well, for in that direetion Louisiana reached 
to the British possessions. So, in 1804 he commissioned 
two officers of the army—Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clarke-—to explore the waters of the Missouri. With a 
large party, they embarked with a considerable flotilla 
of boats, and stemmed the rapid current of the Missouri 
for 2,600 miles. Their surveys extended over two years, 
when they left their boats, crossed the mountains, and 
found their way by the Columbia to the Pacific. 

The information they secured was promptly de- 
spatched to Washington, and proved an important addi- 
tion to the knowledge of the territory. And as their 
reports became known, adventurous settlers began to 
find their way to the new Northwest region, and create 
new communities at advantageous points along the 
swift-coursing rivers, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


- HISTORICAL SOURCES IN SCHOOLS. Report to the 


New England History Teachers’ Association by a Se- 
lect Committee, Charles Downer Hazen, Edward Gay- 
lord Bourne, Max Farrand, Sarah M. Dean, Albert 
Bushnell Hart. New York: The Macmillan company. 
Cloth. 300 pp. 

It is of interest to know that some of the many 
teachers’ associations are beginning to issue valuable 
aids for the schools. There is no better field for such 
professional service than history, which must be taught 
hereafter by the laboratory method, So far as America 
is concerned, there is no dearth of material in original 
sources. Neither is there in regard to English history. 
In Mediaeval and European history there is a paucity 
of material in English. In English and American his- 
tory, the student needs guidance lest he waste time and 
energy on material that is either worthless or unim- 
portant. 

The committee of seven presents a good argument for 
the uses of sources. They alone furnish a satisfactory 
foundation for history. They alone give a significant 
impression of historical events, they make the native 
features the essence of the lesson, they fill the demand 
of the interests of truth and good faith, they help the 
student to realize that there is something behind the 
book, some material, some process, a knowledge of which 
is fundamental and imperative, 

These sources are, further, a stimulus in arousing an 
interest in the past, in developing a craving for truth 
at first hand, in helping one to think definitely,and con- 
cretely, in deepening the desire to get atthe bottom of 
things. 

There are forty pages set apart for sources in Ancient 
history; fifty to Mediaeval history; sixty to English 
history; 190 to American history. 


TOM MOORE. By Theodore B.‘Sayre. New York: F. 

A. Stokes Company. Price, 80 cents, net. 

This is a romantic story of the days of the Irish poet. 
Thomas Moore, before he attained his high rank in the 
literary world. The hero is portrayed as a charming, 
rollicking Irishman, who delights the reader with his 
humor and genial qualities. Even his disappointments 
anc struggles for bare existence have an interest to the 
reader which compels his attention to the end of the 
story, 

The author introduces several well-known celebrities 
of the times into the novel, which gives to it somewhat 
of an historical touch, although he does not pretend to 
confine himself to true historical detail, The story is 
worth reading. 


FOUR-PLACE LOGARITHMIC TABLES. By Percey 


F. Smith. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 29 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 
This is a manual of four-place numerical and 


logarithmic tables, arranged for practical use to the 
student beginning to study computations. It is adapted 
to the required examinations of the Sheffield Scientific 
school at Yale, and to making possible to all students 
a high degree of accuracy in uneir work from the very 
outset. It is necessary for them to attain the highest 
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# FOUR IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS # 


FRYE’S 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


GEOGRAPHY 
HODGE’S 


NATURE STUDY 


AND LIFE 


DESCRIPTIVE 
SPELLER 


THE MEDIAL 


WRITING BOOKS 
Books I--VIII 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


RYE’S GEOGRAPHIES are the most widely used text- 


books on the subject. 
The Grammar School Geography and the Elements of 


Geography form an ideal two-book series, admirably adapted 
to every requirement of geography teaching. 


REFERENCE BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 
Adopted by the reading circles of Nebraska, Iowa, 


West Virginia, Colorado, and Kentucky. 
J. R. Srreet, of Syracuse University, in /Journal of Pedagogy, 


June, 1902: “It is not too strong praise to say that this is an epoch- 
making book, and should find its way into every home as well as school.” 


OR ALL GRADES. The “ Descriptive Speller”’ classifies words into 
groups pertaining to some topic of interest to the children — something 
related to the home, the playground, the farm, the lessons of the day, nature 
study, birds, familiar animals, etc., etc. By this topical arrangement pupils are 

led to know the meaning and use of many words heretofore not understood, because 


found in miscellaneous word lists void of purpose or plan. 


This topical plan affords 


convenient and usable material for composition work and letter-writing. 


old Slant. 


HIS SYSTEM is the “golden mean” between the vertical and the 


“T predict that in this series you have launched the model system for the future standard for 
American writing.” — DANIEL T. AMES, Founder of the Penman’s Art Journal. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


COLUMBUS 
LONDON 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


possible accuracy, Professor Smith believes, in order to 
appreciate the utility of logarithms, 

Professor Smith’s tables are in two sets: The nu- 
merical tables are from 1 to 2000, inclusive; the trigo- 
nometric from none to eight degrees and eighty-two to 


ninety degrees for every one-hunaredth, and from five 


io eighty-five degrees for every one-tenth of a degree. 
The decimal method of sub-dividing degrees makes a 
working system that is gaining in approval among ex- 
perts, and finding favor in France and Germany, It 
simplifies the theory for beginners, and if it is some- 
what new in text-books, it is one of the very practical 
features of Professor Smith’s concise work. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By J. W. Abernethy, Ph.D. 
New York and Boston: Maynard, Merrill & Co. Cloth. 
510 pp. Price, $1.10, 

Whoever makes the study of American literature more 
interesting, and a knowledge thereof easier for the in- 
dividual and more general, helps as much, at least, as 
Andrew Carnegie to improve the reading of the people. 
It is indeed a noble work for a man or woman to bring 
out a book that helps specifically to advance the inter- 
est of good reading. 

The plan of this book includes a brief account of the 
growth of English literature considered as part of our 
national history, with such biographical and critical 
material as will best make the first-hand study of 
American authors interesting and profitable. 

One of the interesting features of the book is the sup- 
plementing of the author’s critical estimates of the 
value of the work of the more important American 
writers with opinions quoted from contemporary 
sources. Other strong points are the attention given to 
more recent contributions to American literature, and 
the fact that Southern literature is accorded a considera- 
tion commensurate with its interest and value. 

The pedagogical merit of the book is indicated by the 
care which has been given to the production of a teach- 
ing apparatus which is at once simple and entirely ade- 
quate, At the end of each chapter, two lists of selec- 
tions are provided for each important author, one for 
critical study, the other for outside reading. Lists of 
reading material for the historical background also are 
given. Study along the lines indicated will lead to a 
closer correlation of history and literature than is usually 
secured, and to a more just appreciation of the literature. 

The books included in the list at the end of the work 
constitute an ample and fairly complete library of biog- 
raphy and eriticism for students of American literature. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF OHIO. By Frank H. H. 
Roberts. Syracuse, N,. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a concise and compact statement of important 
facts about the national and state government, Civil 


government gains greatly in interest by being linked to 
a specific state. The day isnot distant when every large 
state will have a civil government as complete as is this 
of Mr. Roberts. It is valuable in the geography and his- 
tory class as well as in that of civil government, 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. By Philip 
Van Ness Myers. Part I., Middle Ages. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Illustrated. 454 pp. - ; 
This is the original highly popular history on this 

subject, The original work has had a large sale, and 

has won for the author a greatreputation. In its revised 
and greatly enlarged form, the author has merely per- 
fected the former notable work, 


RODDY’S BLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By H. Jus- 
tin Roddy. New York: American Book Company. 
8x10. 128 pp. 

This is a book easily taught in the fourth and fifth 
grades and in a rural school. It will leave a distinct im- 
pression upon nearly every topic, country and city, of 
which it treats, 
to teach much about any country or city, but, rather, it 
is made upon the assumption that later the child will 
learn much more about all of these places and subjects. 
The virtue of the book is chiefly in the fact that it does 
what it does clearly and concisely, and depends largely 
upon the effect of beautiful and suggestive pictures. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TBACHERS, WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS ON METHOD, FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. By J. N. Patrick. 
Bocton: Educational Publishing Company. Half 
leather. 350 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Patrick has presented clearly and concisely those 
phases of psychology which are directly helpful to teach- 
ers in their work, grouping his study about attention, 
sensation and perception, memory, imagination, associa- 
tion and apperception, conception, judgment and reason, 
feeling and will, and habit. The special advantages of 
this book are that.it treats every subject from the stand- 
point of the teacher rather than of,the specialist, that it 
is meant to be helpful in school work. It is further 
valuable in that an effort is made to so present each sub- 
ject that teachers will not only see it clearly, but will 
remember it and recall it when it will be beneficial. 

Questions at the close of each chapter and a complete 
index add materially to the usefulness of the book. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GYMNASTIC GAMES. 
Compiled by members of the Alumnae of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. Boston: George H. 
Ellis Company. 

At recess and after school “lets out” have always been 
the times for plunging into the delights of hop-scotch, 


It does not assume that it is expected - 


prisoner’s base, cross-tag, and all the other games chil- 
dren know instinctively. Now their value as a factor 
of physical and mental training has been discovered, 
and they are annexed to the formal exercises of the 
school gymnastic lesson, furnishing the best means of 
obtaining its purely hygienic effects. Half a dozen 
graduates of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
have spent much time and energy in compiling about a 
hundred and fifty of these games, the object of the book 
being to provide for gymnastic teachers a compact and 
practical collection of plays. Only those are included 
which have been found valuable by actual test, 

The variety obtained by offering so large a number, 
and the clear, simple statement of the rules are espe- 
cially good features of the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


—ee” England.” By Lucia Ames Mead. Boston: L. C. Page 
‘0. 


“ A New Primary Dictionary of the English Language.” By J. E> 
Worcester. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphis: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

*“ Graded Lessons in Letter Writing and Business Forms.” ( Books 
I., ——* Shades and Shadows.” By O. E. Randall. Price, 

50.— Hand Book of Perspective.” By Otto Fuchs. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
“« Development of the Child in Later Infancy.” By Gabriel Com- 
payre. Translated by Mary E. Wilson. Price, $1.20. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


“ Swedis" Fairy Tales.” Price, $1.20.——‘* Come With Me Into Baby- 
lon.” By Josiah M. Ward. Price, $1.50.—* American Diary of a 
Japanese Girl.” By Miss Morning Glory. Price, $1.60.—* The Mis 
haps of an Automobile.” Price, $1.00.——* The bers! of the Hendrtk 
Hudson.” By ¥. M. Saville. Price, $1 00.—* Wolfville Nights.” wy 
A. H. Lewis. Price, $1.40——‘*A Woman Ventures.” By D. 5 
Phillips. Price, $1.50.——‘ Red Folk and Wild Folk.” By E, w. 
Deming and T. O. Deming. Price, $1.60——‘*The Garden of Lies.” 


By J. M. Forman. Price, $1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

“The Wyndham Girls.” By M. A. Taggart. Price, $1.20.——* The 
Boys of the Rincon Rapch.” By H. 8. Canfleld. Price, $1.00 —- 
“ Topsys and Turvys.” By Peter Newell. Price, $1.00,——** Abraham 
Linevin.” By John G. Nicolay. Price, $2.40.——‘ Caterpiliars and 
Their Moths.” By I. M. Eliotand C. G. Soule. Price, $2.00. New 
York: The Century Company. 

“ Misa Belladonna.” By Caroline Ticknor.—‘ A Dornfie!d Sum- 
mer.” By Mary M. Haley. Price, $l 20.—* Jack and His Island.’ 
By L. M. Thurston. Price, $1.20. Boston: Liitle, Brown & Co. 

“ Eskimo Stories.” By Mary E. EK. Smith. Chicago: Rand, McNally 

30. 


“The Beginne:’s Algebra” By Gerrish and Wells.——“ Arithmetic 
Without a Pencil.” By E.M.Joy. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 

“The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith.” By C.C. Ever. 
ett. Edited by Kdwar’d Wole. Price, $1.25.——‘‘A Little Captive 
Lad.” By Beulah M. Dix. Price, $1 50.——‘ Book of Old English 
Ballads.” Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.25.— 
“Stories of Charlemagne” By A.J.Chureh. Price, $1.75.——“ Early 
American Orations.” Edited by Louis R. Heller.——Shakespeare’s 
* Ags You Like It.” Edited by CU. R. Gaston.—*“ John Ruskin.” By 
Frederick Harrison. Price, 75 cents.—*‘ Ancient History for Begin- 
ners.” By George Willis Botsford.—* From the Old World to the 
New.” By M. 8. Dickson. Price, 50 cents. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“* Interpretative Reading.” By Cora Marsland. New York: Long 
mans, Green & Co. : 

“ Just So Stories.’ By Rudyard Kipling. Price, $1.90. New York, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 
sg labor. Insist on 

ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name-on every Genuine package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 

. this heading are solicited from school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions shoulda be short and compre- 
heusive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 17-18: Tri-State Round Table 
(Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania), 
East Liverpool, O. 

October 23-25: [Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Joliet. 

October 23, 24, 25: Rhode !sland Institute of 
Instruction, Providence ; S. A. Sherman, 
Treasurer. 

October 23-24-25: 
ers’ Association, Bellows Falls; 
Ham, Montpelier, secretary. 

October 24: Worcester County (Mass) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 24-25: New Hampshire 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 

October 25: Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Canton. 

October 29-31: Dukes County ( Massachu- 
setts) Teachers’ Association, Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

October 31-November 1: Tri-State Teach- 
ers’ Association (Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia), Huntington, W. Va. 

October 31-November 1: Southeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Gallipolis. 
October 31: Plymouth County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Hingham: D. L. 

Whitmarsh, secretary, Whitman. 

October 31: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

November 7: Hampshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Northampton, Mass. 
President, Alfred B. Morrill, Easthamp- 
ton. 

November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent “L. P. Nash, Holyoke 
secretary. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; W. A. Hes- 
ter, Bloomington. 

December 29-January 3:, California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A, Cincinnati, O. 


Vermont State Teach- 
E. G. 


State 


July 6-10: N. EB A, Boston. 
HOICE SELECTED WINTER APPLES 
of all the leading sorts and best keepers, care. 


fully selected and 
y put up for family use. 
28.00 per barre}, delivered at freight depet. 


F. E. GILBERT, ERIE, PA, 


Price, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The New Hampshire S:ate 
Teachers’ Association will hold its forty- 
ninth annual meeting in Concord, Oc‘ober 
17 and 18. The program arranged is as 
follows. — 

Friday morning—General session, Ad- 
dress of welcome, Hon. Charles R. Corn- 
ing, president Concord board of educa- 
tion; business; address, ‘Application of 
the Kindergarten Idea to the Upper 
Grades,”” Superintendent B. C. Gregory, 
Chelsea, Mass.; address, ‘Literature and 
the Public Schools,” William Hawley 
Smith, author of the “Evolution of Dodd.” 

Friday Afternoon—New Hampshire 
Schocls Conference session. Superin- 
tendents’ Round Table. Meeting at office 
of state superintendent, state library 
building. Chairman, Superintendent 
Frank H. Pease, Dover. “Relations cf 
Superintendent to School Board,” State 
Superintendent Channing Fo!som; ‘“Ex- 
tent and Methods in Supervision,’ Sup:r- 
intendent James H. Fassett, Nashua; 
“Grading and the Basis of Promotion,” 
Superintendent Charles W. Bickford, Mar- 
chester; “Co-operation among Superin- 
tendents,” Superintendent George H. 
Whitecher, Durham. Additional subj 
for discussion, so far as time allows: 
“How to Make Grade Meetings Most 
Profitable”: ‘“‘Latin and Algebra in Gram- 
mar Grades”; “Grading Mixed Country 
Schools”; “The Selection and Réeta’ning 
of Teachers”; ‘““Best Method of Assisting 
Untrained Teachers.” 

High School Principals’ Round Table— 
Meeting at Concord High School building. 
Chairman, Principal Chauncey C. Fergu- 
son, Somersworth. “Attendance and 
Punctuality in the High School,’’ Princi- 
pal Samuel Robertson. Woodsville: 
“Moral Education in the High School,’ 
Principal George H. Libbey, Manchester: 
“Limits of the Elective System,” Principal 
William J. Rushmore, Dover; ‘Effects of 
the High School Law of 1901 upon the 
High Schools,’ Principal Lemuel S. Hast- 
ings, Nashua. Adilitional subjects for 
discussion: “Shall the College Set the 
Standard for the High School or vic? 
versa?”; “What Shall the Small High 
School do to Meet Modern Educational 
Demands?”; “Uniform Requirements for 
Graduation from all the High Schools of 
the State’: “Should Pupils Entering: th: 
High School be Classified According to 
Their Work in the Grammar School?’’; 
“How May the Library Aid the School?’; 
“One or Two Sessions Daily for High 
Schools?”’; “Do Too Many Pupils Attend 
the High School?”; “The Value of Hig» 
School Papers Published by Students’; 
“What Should the High School Demand 
of the Grammar School?”; “Does the 
High School Give the Right Preparattion 
for a Business Life?” 

High School Classics Section—Meeting 
at Concord High School building. Chair- 
man, Principal George L. Plimpton, New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary. “The 
First Year in Latin and Greek,’ Principal! 
Plimpton; “Sight Work and Reading 
Quantitively,” Principal Newton D, Clark, 
Plymouth; Literary Apprec’ation of 
the Classics,” Principal Alexander Blair 
Crawford, Newmarket. Additional sub- 
jects for discussion: “Greek and Latin 
Prose Composition’’; “What Proportion 
of Time and Effort Should be Spent on 
Questions of Construction?” 

High School History Section—Meeting 
at Concord High School building. Chair- 
men, Principal. Leslie L. Cleveland, 
Franklin, ‘‘The Spirit in Which History 
Should be Taught,’ Rev. Lorin Webster, 
Holderness School for Boys; ‘‘Local His- 
tory,’ Miss Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manches- 
ter High School; “The Recitation Period,” 
Mise Edith M. Walker, Concord High 
School; ‘College Entrance Requirements,” 
Professor Herbert D. Foster, Dartmouth 
College. 


Modern Language Section—Meeting at 
Cencord High School building. Chairman, 
Professor Warren A. Adams, Dartmouth 
College. “College Entrance Require- 
ments,’ Professor Adams; ‘Modern Lan- 
guages in European Schools,’ M’ss J 
Henrietta Stenzel, Portsmouth H'gh 
school; “The Natural Method,’ Miss 
Ficrence M. Locke, Manchester High 
School; “French and German Prose Com- 
pcesition,’’ Miss Elizabeth Averill, Concord 
School. 

High School Science Section—Meetinz 
at Concord High School building. Chair- 
mau, Melvin M. Smith, Dover High Schcol, 
“The Laboratory Method—lIts Uses and 
Limitations as a Method of Instruction,”’ 
Charles H. Noyes, Nashua High School; 
“Science Teaching with a Small Labora- 
tory,’ Principal Willis O. Smith, Lancas- 
ter; “The Place of Biology in the High 
School Programme,” Professor Clarence 
M. Weed, New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 


High School Mathematics Sec ion— 
Meeting at Concord High School bui'd- 
ing. Chairman, Principal Albion Bur- 
bank, Exeter. “College Entrance Re- 
guircments,” Franklin C. Lewis, Dar - 
mouth College; “Geometry,” Princ pa 
Robert A. Ray, Keene; “High School 


Arithmetic,’ Principal Frankl._n E, H_ald, 
Walpole. 

High School English Section—Moeecting 
at Concord High School building. Chair- 
man, Principal Norman J. Page, P.its- 
field. “College Entrance Requirem:nts,”’ 
Frofessor Fred P, Emery, Dartmou h Co - 
lege: “Elementary English in the High 
School,” Principal Page: ‘“‘The Teaching 
of English Literature,’”’ Miss Frances A, 
Mathes Portsmouth High School. 

Grammar School Division—Meeting in 


banquet hall, adjoining Phenix hal’. 
Chairman, Principal Walter H. Bentley, 
Dover. “Arithmetic,” Principal Fred L. 


V. Spaulding, Manchester; “Geography,” 
Principal Isaac Huse, Jr., Manchester; 
“History,” Principal J. B. Merriam, Pera- 
ecck. 

Primary School Division—Meeting in 
Phenix hall. Chairman, Bessie E, Hoyt, 
Rochester. “Primary Ideals,’ Alice 
3. Mildram, Portsmouth training school; 
“Nature Study,” Principal Lilly P. Shep- 
ard, Nashua training school; ‘‘Reading,”’ 
Miss D. E. Mitchell, state normal school; 
“Language,” Miss Celia C, Standish, Con- 
cord; “Number,” Miss Maude Starling, 
Statc Normal School. 

General Session—Mecting in Phenix 
hall. Report from Educational Council. 
Principal Samuel W. Robertson, Woods- 
ville, secretary of the council, The coun- 
ci! will present the following resolutions: 
I. Resolved, that certification of t ach- 
ers in the public schools should be by the 
state alone; that this association favors 
compulsory state certification on the basis 
of examination or of evidence of success- 
ful service, and that the teachers here as- 
sembled claim such certification as a pro- 
fessional right, 

II. Resolved, that the entire state is 
responsible for the education of all the 
children of the state; and that school 
money should be raised as a state tax, to 
the end that taxation should bear more 
equally upon all the towns and cities cf 
the state. 

Friday Evening. yeneral Session.— 
Meeting in Phenix hall, Address, “We, 
the People,” William Hawley Smith. At 
the close of the evening session a recep- 
tion will be tendered visiting teachers by 
st teachers of Concord, in Wonolancet 
a 

Saturday Morning. General Session— 
Meeting in Phenix hall, Reports of com- 
mittees, election of officers, and unfin‘’shed 
business. Report of the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, Princi- 
pal Charles L. Wallace, Lisbon; address, 
“More Money for Schools,” President 
Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University, 

Membership tickets will entitle holders 
to reserved seats at all general sessions 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression dyspepsia. sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work. nervous atrain 
Vitality, VITALIZED PHospHITEs is an ersen- 
heute aad strengthening not stimniating. the 
the formula is on 
physicians. 


Prepared 
only by 


Itis not a secret ornartent medicine: 
each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


56 W. 25th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


/f{ not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


It does not co y 
By mail, 50 cents. otain cocaine, 


OP PPP 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


ard 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY*CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


to School Teachers— 
SPENGERIAN PEN GO 


and section meetings. Admission to the 
Ilriday evening lecture will be fre2 to 
members of the Association. To all others 
ap admission fee of fifty cen:s will te 
charged, The various section meetings 
proposed for Friday afternoon are in- 
tended to offer an opportunity to cach 
teacher to spend a whole session upon tie 
line in which he or she is most intersted; 
te open the way for a familiar comparison 
of class-room results among teachers from 
different parts of the state; to enable the 
teachers of the state to become better <c- 
quainted with each other on the bass of 
their common life-work, It is te ievid 
that such improved acquaintanceship i3 
capable of developing a higher p:of2s- 
sional spirit, and of contributing an im- 
portant increment to the educaticnal 
forces of New Hampshire, 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, Superintendent Henry C. Mor- 
rison, Portsmouth; vice-president, Super- 
intendent George H. Whitcher, Durham; 
secretary, Miss Harriet L. Huntress, Ccn- 
cord; treasurer, Hon. Channing Folsom, 
Dover; additional members of the execu- 
tive committee, Principal James E. Klock,,. 
State Normal School; Principal Frid S. 
Lib-ey, Warner High School, 


VERMONT. 


BELLOWS FALLS. Some of the speak- 
eis at the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Bellows Falls, October 23 
to 25, are: President G, Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University; Professor J. M. Tyler, 
of Amherst College; Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll, of Worcester, Mass.; Professor 
S. A. Weaver, of Westfield, president of 
music section, National Association; Su- 
perintendent W. E. Ranger, and_ others. 
There will be special conference in pri- 
mary work, music, and science, each in 
charge of a prominent educator. There 


(Continued on page 
NE HUNDRED 


‘HUNDRED EYMNASTIC. GAMES, 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums. Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
**Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century. Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square. N. Y. 


Gleaners’ Library, 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN. - 


Reference Loaning Library’ by Mail. 


. Are you preparing a paper for the next 
Teachers’ Meeting? We can help you. We 
have a large collection of literature taken 
from educational magazines and reports. 

We cut up books and periodicals and send 
each article wanted by itself. Rent about five 
cents an article for two or more weeks, 


Send for circular at once. 
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AN 


ANCIENT HISTO 


FOR BEGINNERS 


BY GGORGG WILLIS BOTSFORD, PH.D. 


Lecturer in Ancient History, Columbia University ; Author of “A History of Greece,” “A History of the Orient and Greece,” and “A History of Rome.” 
WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


As it is irtended for those who have never studied history before, the story is told simply, all unfamiliar terms are explained, and proper 
names are syllabified and accented on their first occurrence. Although especial prominence is given to the narrative, the effects of geographical 
conditions and the causal relations of events are explained in an elementary way. The manuscript of the work has had the advantage of revision 
by a practical teacher of young pupils, who used it as a text in her first-year c'ass in high school. Dr. Botsford’s histories of Greece and Rome 


have already become standard school texts, and are widely used throughout the country. 


ENGLISH HISTORY TOLD BY ENGLISH POETS 


A READER FOR SCHOOL USE 


COMPILED BY 
KATHARINE LEE BATES KATHARINE COMAN, Pu. B. 


AND 
Profesor of Economics in Wellesley College 


Professor of English Literature in Wellesley College 


This volume is intended for » reading book preparatory to the study of English History. 
The present book illustrates, by carefully chosen selections from English poetry, the history of England from Queen Boadicea to Queen 


Victoria. Notes introductory to the selections carry on a connected account of principal events and make manifest the historic bearing of each 
poem. Further notes, at the end of the book, explain allusions and difficulties in the text, and also set the poets right in flagrant cases 


of misreporting. Incidentally, this book is a veritable mine of good literature. 


FROM THE OLD WORLD THE NEW 


How America Was Found and Settled 


By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON 


With Many Illustrations and Maps 


This book is designed for use in the schools as an elementary history or supplementary reader, and treats of the theory of discovery and settlement 
of America. It is intended for pupils in the sixth year of their school life ; that is, for children of perhaps twelve years of age. It tells the story of 
discovery, exploration, and settlement as a connected narrative, and its first aim is to show the “why” back of each event, since the author believes that 
there is no surer way than this of making the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 

With this end in view, the children are led back to the Europe of the centuries preceding the “ Age of Discovery,” and are helped to trace the be- 
ginnings of the great movements “from the old ‘world to the new.’”’ Each person, each event, is carefully considered, not as an isolated subject for study, but 


as a part in a carefully developed whole. 


SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of History in Harvard University PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Vol. I. Colonial Children........ Price. 40 cents 


This admirable book, the first of four volumes of children’s readers, is made up of extracts from original material, and is intended for children of 


It deals with many entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as with some of the most interesting incidents of that pe- 
The book is abundantly supplied 


Complete in four volumes 


about ten years of age. 
riod. The extracts are rewritten in modern form, but preserve the racy and often humorous flavor of the old writers. 


with brief introductions and side-notes explaining difficult points. 


Vol. Il. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution........ Price, 50 cents 


The second volume of the series is just ready. It is designed for slightly more advanced pupils, but the author continues the same plan 


and arrangement as in the first volume. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


A series of American and English texts, edited for use in secondary schools. Each contains all necessary critical introductions, 
Price per volume, 25 cents. 


together with notes, portraits, and similar aids.to the student or general reader. 


VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE AND KNIGHT’S TALE, Edited 


with Introduction, by ANDREW Principal of 
Swain Free School, New Bedford. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


San Francisco Atlanta 


EARLY AMERICAN ORATIONS, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Lourr R. Hetver, Teacher of English in the 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with Introductions, by C. R. 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 


Chicago 


New York Boston 


— 


| 
Price............$1.60 
The Committee of Seven, in their report to the American Historical Association on the study of history in the schools (1899). recommend- 
ed that a year be given to “Ancient History, with special reference to Greek and Roman History, but including also a short introductory study of 7 
the more ancient nations. This period should also embrace the early Middle Ages, and should close with the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire (800) ’ Following the recommendation of the Committee, this book aims to present Ancient History as a unit, comprising three 
closely related parts, — the Orient, Greece, and Rome. The compass ef the book is so moderate that pupils of the tenth, or even of the ninth i 
grade, can easily master it in a year At the same time it amply prepares for admission to colleges. i 
| 
| 
- } 
q 
| 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


‘'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
l EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
justructorships, and important college news. 


Berea College at Berea, Ky., begins its 
fall term with a largely-increased at- 
tendance, although quite an army of its 
students are away in the autumn, teach- 
ing in public schools, Among the new 
instructors are Charles D. Lewis, a gradu- 
ate of the Kentucky State College, whose 
family was connected with Benjamin 
Lundy, the first of the Southern abolition- 
ists, and Miss Mary E. Welsh, a graduate 
of Wellesley, and lately a teacher at 
Windsor, Ct. Mrs. Hettie W. Graham has 
charge of the fireside industries, which 
are attracting so much attention. The 
college has raised several acres of flax for 
homespun linen cloth. Professor Ray- 
mond and Professor and Mrs. Dinsmore 
are doing “extension work,” holding a 
kind of “Chautauqua” in the remote 
mountain counties. The corner-stone of 


a men’s industrial building will be laid. 


the eighteenth, with an oration by Wal- 
ter H. Page of the World’s Work. 

The trustees of Berea College are enter- 
ing upon a resolute effort to secure ade- 
quate equipment for its work. This col- 
lege has made a great “find” in the for- 
gotten people of the Southern mountains 
—still living in pioneer conditions, but of 
good stock and promise. To adapt agri- 
culture, forestry, and household arts, and 
make the new and struggling public 
schools effective for 2,000,000 people is a 
great enterprise. The school was 
founded by anti-slavery Southerners be- 
fore the war, and admits colored stu- 
dents exactly as the Northern and Euro- 
pean institutions. While not claiming 
that this is the only way, Berea has found 
it wholly satisfactory. The brick and tile 
industry has been started the past sum- 
mer. More buildings and larger income 
are demanded by the rapid growth of the 
school, Charles H. Morgan of Worcester 
has given a sixty-five horse-power engine 
for the men’s industrial building. 

Herbert R. Brown of the class of 1901 
of the University of Rochester has left 
for Lincoln, Neb., where he will be assist- 
ant to Professor Henry B. Ward, head of 
the zoological department of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Mr. Brown has been 
for some time assistant to Professor 
Charles Wright Dodge of the biological 
department of the local university. 

The number of students registered at 
the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) University was 
175, 100 of whom were old studenus, and 
75 new ones. There were 35 law stu- 
dents who matriculated the first day. It 
is very probable that the class will con- 
tain 75 members. 

The new collegiate department of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., was opened 
October 2 with simple exercises, the for- 
mal dedication of the college and the in- 
auguration of President Carroll D. Wright 
being October 9. The exercises consisted 
simply of a prayer by Rev. Dr. Willard 
Scott, pastor of Piedmont church, and an 
address to the students by President 
Wright, who referred to the founder of 
the college and his object in establish- 
ing it. 

The students then adjourned from the 
big hall to one of the university rooms, 
where they were registered. One of the 
features of this part of the opening is 
that the students, who come from all over 
New England and the Middle and South- 
ern states, signed a statement to remain 
at the college through the entire three 
years’ course. 

The afternoon was passed by the stu- 
dents in selecting their courses of study, 
each student having the advice and as- 
sistance of a member of the faculty in 
determining what course he will take at 
the college. There are eleven courses, as 
follows: 1, mathematics; 2, Eng‘ish, 
the English language, and literature; 
3, history; 4, physics; 5, chemistry; 6, 
biology, including botany and zoology; 7, 
modern languages, French, German, and 
Spanish; 8, political science and civics; 9, 
economics and sociology; 10, psychology, 
ethics, and philosophy; 11, Latin and 
Greek, the Latin and Greek languages, 
and literature. The courses offered to 
the members of the enter’ng class include 
all but the eighth, ninth, and tenth. 

S. W. Fletcher, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, 96, who has been professor 
of horticulture at the State Colleze, Pull- 
man, Wash., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the University of West Virginia. 

The registration of the academic de. 
partment of Yale shows a representation 
from each of the states and Hawaii. In 
the senior class there are six men from 
Nova Scotia, one from Manitoba, and one 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


at the end of a year | 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf js 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN iT Is 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


Holden System for Preserving Books.”’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COMER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


from Mexico; in the junior class, one 
from India; in the sophomore class, one 
from Australia and one from Athens; in 
the freshman class, one from Macedonia, 
another from Antigua, British West 
Indies, and a third from Harpoot, Ar- 
menia, 

The following lists give the state and 
cities from which the men come, and the 
classification of cormitory and class:— 


States, “3 04 ‘US 
Connecticut ...... -..-- 68 69 55 75 267 
South Carolina........ — 1-— 2 
2—-— 2 4 
Arkansas ...... — 3 
84 64 91 99 338 
Pennsylvania ......... 19 24 17 24 64 
—- — — 3 3 
South Dakota ........ 1— — 1 2 
New Hampshire ...... 
iNebraska ..........0... 1°-2— — 3 
.... 22-— 3 7 
South Carolina ....... 1—- 2 
2—- 2— 4 
Virginia ....... 4— 1 § 
7° 
North Carolina ....... —- 2—=— 2 
Massachusetts ........ 22 19 17 22 80 
12— 1 4 
£25 
Rhode Island ......... 

Cities. 03 Tl 
4—- i 232 7 
— 4 4 2 10 
14 14 12 14 54 
19 13 11 20 63 
44 20 25 31 120 
San Francisco ........ 
Wilmington .......... z— 1 3 §& 
Other cities ...........187 148 160 202 656 


Dormitories “3 ‘Ct. 8 °6 Tt 
Vanderbilt .......cce5 97 31 10 1 139 
1 24.84 11 70 
10°: 13...43. 4 
9 19 42 11 81 
South Middle ......... 
Lo) ROS 4 43 9 10 103 
Fairweather .......... 
— — — 94 94 
20 20 3 10 58 
West Divinity ........ 
College street ........ 1 — 62 15 78 
Chapel street ......... 3-2? 
Crown street ......... 3 — 122 il 9 
16 10 26 44 96 


Total in academic de- 
299 258 259 340 1156 


The total enrollment of students in 
Oberlin College for the current year is 
1,352. The freshman class is so large that 
no recitation room will hold it. The en- 
rollment in the Theological seminary the 
first week last year was twenty-nine. 
This year it was thirty-four. The charac- 
ter of the incoming students is said to 
show that Oberlin Seminary is obtaining 
recognition as a thoroughly graduate 
school. 

Oberlin will debate this year with 


- Western Reserve University, of Cleveland, 


and with Notre Dame University in 
Indiana. 

Professor Wrightman, who has resumed 
work in Romance languages, is newly 
equipped by travel in Spain, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and France, and‘ by special 
studies in Madrid and Lausanne Univer- 
sities, and a course in the summer school 
at Grenoble, France. 

F. J. Lehmann, the new teacher of 
theory in the Conservatory of Music, was 
called from Tarkio College, Missouri, 
where he has acted as principal of the 
musical department during the past year, 
Mr. Lehmann is a former student of the 
Oberlin Conservatory, He left in 1899 to 
accept a position as instructor of piano 
and theory at Gates Academy, Neligh, 
Neb., and in the following year attended 
the Conservatory of Music at Leipsic, 
Germany. 

Professor Cole has been called to Ober- 
lin from Cornell University, to succeed 
Professor Denison as associate professor 
of Latin. Professor Cole is said to be 
thoroughly equipped as a Latin instructor. 
He first studied at the Illinois Wesleyan 
University, where he received the degree 
of A. B. in 1894. The following two years 
he spent in teaching Greek and Latin in 
the preparatory school of the University 
of Illinois. In 1897 the degree of A. M A. 
was conferred upon him by tHe university. 
From 1897 to 1899 he studied at Harvard, 
and in 1901 he received the degree of 
Ph.D, there. 


Eastern Man (in the Rockies)—“This is 
a good healthy country, isn’t it?” 

Western Man—‘Ya-as, it’s healthy 
enough ef yeh don’t put on too many 
airs.”—New York Weekly, 


“Advice, bredderen,” said Uncle Ephe, 
“am er good deal laik trubble; de less yo 
want, de moh yo git, an’ de moh yo git, 
yo want,”—Colorado Springs Ga- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~-The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for October 


are the editor’s comments on the political | 


campaign in “The Progress of the 
World”; an exposition of the issues in 


the “Pious Fund” case between the’ 


United States and Mexico—the first case 
to be arbitrated before the international 
tribunal at The Hague—by W,. T. Stead, 
with portraits of the arbitrators; two in- 
teresting papers on the late Professor 
Virchow, of Berlin: an illustrated account 
of the wonderful Finsen “light cure” at 
Copenhagen, by Julius Moritzen; a study 
of “The Philippine Constabulary and its 
Chief,” by Professor J. W. Jenks, who has 
just returned from the archipelago; an 
elaborate article on “The World’s Fiction 
for a Year,” by Talcott Williams, with 
portraits of American and foreign writers 
of novels; a brief sketch of the late Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, by Rossiter Johnson; 
an article on “Our Public Pleasure 
Grounds,” by M. O, Stone; and a well- 
informed paper on “The South and Her 
History,” by Davié Y. Thomas. There 
are also four pages of pictures illustrating 
twentieth-century types of shipbuilding; 
and the campaign platforms of the Masza- 
chusetts Democrats and the Connecticut 
Republicans, respectively, are printed as 
typical party utterances of the year. 


—The Delineator for November presents 
an inviting display of fashions, literary 


features and domestic matter, With the 
paper on Dante, one of the best in the 
whole collection, the stories of ‘‘Authors’ 
Loves” end in serial form. In “Thyra 
Varrick,” Mrs. Barr’s novel, the rcader’s 
interest is kept at high pitch. There is 
an admirably told story by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, entitled, “The Courting 
of Lady Jane.’ Another collection. of 
“Historic and Other Pitchers” will delight 
china lovers, J. Parmly Paret, tne well- 
known player, has furnished for the 
Athletic series an article on “Tennis for 
Women,” which is one of the best pub- 
lished on this subject. For the children 
the Pastimes are usually entertaining, 
and in addition to a natural history 
sketch, there is a delicious nonsense story 
by Carolyn Wells, illustrated by Stroth- 
mann, The various departments, fancy- 
work, housekeeping, etc., are up to their 
usual high standard. 


—With the October number the Inter- 


‘national Journal of Ethics begins its 


thirteenth year. Among the excellent 
articles of the number are: “Criticism of 
Public Men,” by Waldo L. Cook, Spring- 
field, Mass.; “The Ethics of Nietzsche and 
Guyau,” Alfred Fouillee, Paris; “The 
Treatment of the Criminal in England,” 
William Douglass Morrison, London; 
“The Practical Consciousness of Free- 
dom,” Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard Uni- 
versity; “Mind and Nature,” A, E. Tay- 
lor, Owens College, Manchester; ‘The 
Pampered Children of the Poor,” Ida M. 
Metcalf, Bryn Mawr, Pa, Philadelphia: 
International Journal of Ethics, 1,305 
Arch street. Terms, $2.50. 
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Exercise is hard work that you do not 
have to do, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 


Paye ogioal Elements of Religious Faith.......... 
Book of Old English Ballads......................... 


Swealeh Fairy 


Compayre D. Appleton & Co., 
Randall Ginn & Co., Boston 
Fuchs 


Worcester J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. .50 
Mead Boston 


ea L. C. Page & Co., Boston. — 
Marsland Green & Co., N. Y. 
Everett The Macmillan Company, 1.25 
Dix “ ‘ 1.50 
Edwards a 1.25 
Wells D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. —— 
Ticknor Little, Brown & Co., ¥ — 
Smith Rand, McNally & Co., N.Y. — 
Nicolay The Century Company, re 2.40 
Soule “ “ “ 7.00 
— Frederick A. Stokes Company, “ 1.20 
Deming “ 160 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


Henry Holt & Co., 29 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, announce that, 
after October 1, all their Educational 
Books may be scen in Boston at 128 Tre- 
mont street, second floor, in the book- 
store of Cupples & Schoenhof. Ambrose 
C. Dearborn is Henry Holt & Co.’s New 
England representative, 


A FLENITUDE OF DEER AND MOOSE 
IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


SPORTSMEN NOW FLOCKING THITHER. 


The law is now off; the signal has 
sounded with the advent of October, and 
thousands of sportsmen are planning and 
preparing for a tour in the Maine woods. 

Already the crack of the rifle has re- 
sounded, and the chase is on; the fleet- 
footed deer and the raging, snorting 
moose go crashing through the brush, 
disturbed by this sudden noise and un- 


looked-for intrusion; startled they are, 
but, naturally inquisitive, they soon be- 
come the victims of the changed condi- 
tions which October brings in. 

In these dense forests, where the only 
stir of life at this season is the drum of 
the partridge or the footfalls of the 
denizens which inhabit these jungles, the 
ardent sportsman now enters, the smok- 
ing camp-fire and occasional bang of the 
gun being the only tell-tale signs of his 
habitation. 

Arriving at his destination, wherever 
it may be, possibly a long ride in a 
rickety buckboard over country roads to 
some choice camping spot selected by an 
almost infallible guide; maybe it is some 
distant island in an inland lake reached 
by a delightful paddle in the canoe; or 
perhaps it lies close to the railroad sta- 
tion, a registered camp or an up-to-date 
hotel, where the hunter is not obliged to 
rough it; it matters not, wherever his 
stopping place, the preparations are the 
same,—first a hearty meal and a good 
night’s rest. Awakening in the morning 
in the fresh October sunshine and the 
bracing atmosphere of the pine forests, 
the hunter will feel equal for any task, 
and the search for big game is then on in 
earnest, 

If the quest is for deer, then a mistake 
cannot be made in location, for deer in 
abundance can be found in any port'on of 
Maine, In that famous fishing section, 
the “Moosehead Lakes,” where the dis- 
ciples of “Isaac Walton’ love to gather, 
the nimrod will find an equal plenitude 
of deer, and the same in the Rangeley and 
Dead River regions. 

As two deer are all that any one is al- 
lowed to carry out of the state, then the 
man who knows how to shoot at all is 
pretty sure of his legal allotment. 

The moose hunter, however, requires 
just a little more patience, a certain 
supply of skill, and a goodly amount of 
caution, and his efforts will be repaid with 
thrilling and exciting adventure. These 
animals, which in recent years have in- 
creased under the protection of the Maine 
fame laws, now roam the northern por- 
tions of the state in large numbers, and 
in 1901 the Bangor & Aroostook railroad 
shipped 259 moose over its line; and this, 


together with the large number which 
were killed for consumption in camp, and 
those that fell a prey to the hunter’s 
quarry in cther portions of the state, gives 
evidence of the plenitude of this species of 
game. 

If you desire to engage in moost hunt- 
ing, the services of a trained guide are al- 
most indispensable, for, although the 
Katahdin, Aroostook, and Washington 
county sections of Maine are known to be 
good moose territories, there are particu- 
lar romping places and feeding spots 
where they gather in large numbers, and 
these places are known only to the ex- 
perienced guide or woodsman. 

While the excitement of moose hunting 
is generally of a nature to please the aver- 
age sportsman, still the more zealous 
hunter can take a try at the savage forms 
of forest quadrupeds if he desires to ven- 
ture into the interior of the Penobscot 
and Washington county regions, Wild 
cats and loup-cerviers are often encoun- 
tered, and many a wild cat’s hide from 
Maine finds its way annually toa New 
York or Boston market, 

The berry section and orchards around 
Washington county are overrun with 
bears, which, at this season of the year, 
are fattening at the farmer’s expense,. in 
anticipation of the long winter’s siege; 
and the sportsman who brings his shot- 
gun will find awaiting him small game 
and birds of quantity and variety to suit 
the most fastidious taste,—rabbits, squir- 
rels, beaver, etc., grouse, quail, partridge, 
ducks, pigeons, and a score of others. 

And hold! Who knows but what 
“Diana” will favor you with the good for- 
tune to catch a glimpse of the giant of the 
“yine Tree Forests,” the famous “White 
Moose,”’ which, according to the estimate 


ef persons who have seen him, weighs 


2,500 pounds, and has antlers measuring 
twelve feet across. This animal has been 
seen several times in the past few years 
by guides and lumbermen. He first made 
his appearance in 1893, and since then has 
been seen several times, each time in a 
different section of Maine. He is a rare 
prize, and he has never been shot at with 
either camera or rifle, 

Even if you are not a sportsman, you 
will enjoy a trip in the wilds of Maine at 
this season of the year, The sharp and 
exhilarating ozone which permeates this 
region, saturated with the fragrance of 
the pine and spruce, will do much to in- 
vigorate and rejuvenate the worn-out 
body and the tired mind. 

In a _ beautifully illustrated booklet, 
called “Fishing and Hunting,” published 
by the general passenger department, 
Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, the 
game. section of Maine is delightfully de- 
tailed and pictured. This book will be 
mailed upon receipt of two cents in 


stamps. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cants a bottle. 


ONLY ONE CANDIDATE, IF WE HAVE THE RIGHT ONE. 


Gainesville, N. ¥. — Telegram. — Send classical man, German and Latin, to Gainesville immediately. 
Board meets Wednesday evening. Salary $6)0.—G. B. Hoag, Hamburg, N. 7. Aug. 26, 1902. r 


Telegram.—Make personal application to-day, principal, Gainesville, Wyoming coun xh 
Board meets to-night. Answer.—7To Joseph P. Senses Falls, ‘Aug. 


Telegram.—Cannot reach Gainesville till ten-forty to-night. Shall I go?—From Mr. Behm, Aug. 47. 
Telegram.—Go ahead. Will telegraph board you will arrive ten-forty.—7o Mr. Behm, Aug. 27. 


Telegram.—G 
G ainesville, ate or candidate will arrive ten-forty, earliest possible connection.—7o Board of Education, 


a R, en been elected to the principalship at Gainesville, and have signed the contract.—Mr. Behm, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
. Positions filled, 000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


e k During July, August,and September we fill more positions 
uic Retu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 

quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cuicaao, 


378 and 388 


B. F. CLARK Fourteenth Year. Permanent 


clientage the best 
‘TEACHERS’ schools in the West. “s e a4 Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. for: Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN ? TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 1884 


Etticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address " 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855- 
JOHN C. ROCK WELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn St, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg#, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges bli 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, —” 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


DS 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


’ 
Teachers’! 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIs. 


Agency Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau, Teachers Wanted tors Mo. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers hea . 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, correspon dingwithour advertisers 
Ne. Al EF 9th 81... New York. please mention this journal. 


Winship 


*‘Jouarnal of Education’ will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


— NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
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will also be exhibits of school work from 
some of the leading schools of the state. 
Special rates on railroads. 

JOHNSON. The Johnson state normal 
school opens its thirty-sixth year with 
nearly fifty new students, and with an at- 
tendance much larger than at any previ- 
ous time in many years. Extensive re- 
pairs and improvements have been made 
in the buildings, including a complete 
equipment for laboratory work in the 
sciences, built on a model widely used in 
the leading schools of the country, 
Handsome tables, provided with long lead 
sinks, and with drawers and lockers for 
individual use, give opportunity for large 
classes to do experimental work in 
science. A new room has also been fitted 
up for the use of the drawing classes. 
The practice department is under the 
charge of Miss Sarah T. Palmer, formerly 
training teacher in the New Britain, 
Conn., normal school. Each member of 
the senior class is expected to teach two 
hours a day for half a year, under careful 
supervision. Other new members of the 
faculty are as follows: Miss Eliza E. Gee, 
formerly teacher of English at the Ran- 
dolph normal school; Miss Ruth Bb. 
Fisher, a graduate of the University of 
Vermont, formerly teacher of science in 
the schools of Minneapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

‘BOSTON. The evening schools began 
their regular sessions October 6 with the 
largest registration in the history of Bos- 
ton schoois. In some cases pupils had to 
be turned away because of no room, while 
at other schools the number is larger than 
for years. At the Lowell school the regu- 
lar night school started, but it is not the 
kind of. evening school that is being con- 
ducted in other parts of the city, litems 
that have appeared in the daily papers 


fror time to time give a wrong 
im:-pression regarding its object, for 
the branches taught are mainly for 


the benefit of the employees of the 
big Plant factory. At the other evening 
schools, regular branches are taught the 
same as in the day schools, but at this 
school the line of instruction is entirely 
different. The chief lessons here ar2 
cooking, dressmaking, manual training, 
and along such lines as will benefit young 
women and young men over tne age of 
sixteen years. About 350 pupils will take 
the courses at the Lowell school this win- 
ter, about ail of them being employed at 
the shoe shop. Principal E. P. Sherburne 
is in charge of the work as in the past. 
He is assisted by a number of. teachers, 
and has the aid of the superintendents of 
the factory as well——-The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club will meet at the 
Hoiel Brunswick, October 18. Dinner wil 
be served promptly at 1p. m. Busin¢ss 
will be taken up at 2.15 p. m., as follows: 
1. Reading of the minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting; 2. Reports of the secretary 
and treasurer; 3. Appointment of auditing 
committee; 4. Report of nominating com- 
mittee; 5, Election of officers; 6. Election 
of new members; 7. Report of committee 
on memorials. After dinner topic: “The 
Schoolmaster in Memory and in Ideal.” 
Speakers—Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Robert C. Met- 
calf, Henry T. Bailey; music by quartette. 
George H Martin, president; Herbert L. 
Morse, West Roxbury, secretary, 
PITTSFIELD. The Berkshire county 
school superintendents have formed an 
organization, with the following tempor- 
ary officers: Chairman, Eugene Bouton, of 
Pittsfield; secretary, A. H. Keyes, of Lee. 
These officials, with F. A. Bagnall, of 
Adams, constitute the executive commit- 
tee, and Mr. Bagnall, with Gilman C. 
Fisher, of Great Barrington, and H. L. 
Allen, of Dalton, were chosen as a com- 
mittee on constitution. The first meeting 
was given over to a conference on spell- 
ing, each superintendent giving his views 
and methods of securing the most satis- 
factory work. It is planned to hold sev- 
eral meetings yearly and discuss the 
different studies among other matters. 


SPRINGFIBLD. Rev. S. H. Lee, who 
hds been president of the French Ameri- 
can College in this city for the past nine 
years, presented his resignation at a meet- 
ing of the trustees October 2, to take 
effect next summer at the expiration of 
ter years of service. The trustees have 
settled upon Rev. W. L, Tenney, pastor of 
the Congregational church, of North 
Adams, as Mr. Lee’s successor. The 
resignation of Mr. Lee does not mean that 
he will sever his connection with the col- 
lege. The work of the college is to be 
entirely reorganized, and Mr. Lee will 


probably be elected vice-president and 
share the burden with Mr. ‘Tenney, which 
he has heret2fore carried alone. The work 
will probably be extended materially, and 
it is possible that some other changes and 
additions may be made to this end. Rev. 
Mr. Tenney, to whom the presidency w.!l 
be offered, has been pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in North Adams since 
1895, and is very popular with his con- 
gregation. He is a graduate of Oberlin 
College, and was for two years pastor of 
a Cleveland church. 

HOLYOKE, A Teachers’ Institute 
under the direction of the state board of 
education was held in the high school 
building October 11, in accordance with 
the following program: Address—‘ The 
Higher Function of the Course of Study,” 


Gecrge H. Martin, supervisor of schco's; 


Boston; Educative Seat Work, Primary 
Section, Miss Mary I, Lovejoy, Malden; 
Reading, Grammar Section, Thomas M. 


Balliet, superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field; Mathematics, High School Sect‘on, 
George D. Olds, professor of Mathematics, 
Amherst College; Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Primary Section, W. A. Baldwin, 
principal of the state normal schoo!, 
Hyannis; Detailed and Perspective Geog- 
raphy, Grammar Section, Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, professor of the theory and’ prac- 
tice of teaching, Columbia Univesity; 
English Literature, High School Section, 
Carroll Lewis Maxcy, professor of Eng- 
lish, Williams College; address—‘The 
Process of Learning,’ Paul H, Hanus, pro- 
fessor of the theory and art of teaching, 
Harvard University; address—‘The Social 
Function in Teaching,’’ Mrs. Kate Gannett 


Wells, member of the Massachus:2tts 
board of education; address—*How 
School Instruction Can be Made Less 


Theoretical,” Dr. McMurry, In the even- 
ing, there were public exercises in th2 
high school auditorium. Brief addresses 
were made by Hon, Arthur B. Chapin, 
mayor; Grenville T. Fletcher, agent of the 
Massachusetts board of education; Louis 
P. Nash, superintendent of the city 
schools; Miss Mary E. Woolley, presiden: 
of Mt. Holyoke College; and Professor 
Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. 
This was the best program and most suc- 
cessful institute ever held in western 
Massachusetts, and was enjoyed by a 
large audience. 

NORTHAMPTON. The annual meeting 
of Hampshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
ton will be held in Northampton, Novem- 
ber 7, Alfred B. Morrill, of Easthampton, 
is the president. 

ADAMS. The Adams Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the high school Octo- 
ber 9, at close of superintendent’s address, 
The following subjects were presented fcr 
discussion: “How can we make the Asso- 
ciation serve us better in our work?” 
“How can we make it of greater good -so- 


cially?” The following officers were 
elected: President, M. A. Arnold; vicoe- 
president, F. H Carpenter ;_ secretary, 


treasurer, Miss N. E. McNulty; executive 
committee to act with officers, F. A. Bag- 
nall, Miss C. M. Richmond. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


WOONSOCKET. As a reward for his 
eflicient service the salary of Frank E. 
McFee, superintendent of Woonsocket 
schools, has been increased two hundred 
dellars to $2,000-——The Woon-ockct 
Teachers’ Association held its first meet- 
ing October 7. Miss Florence P. Mowry, 
president of the association, presided, and 
introduced Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, of 
Amherst, the speaker of the evening. 
After giving a short history of the coun- 
try and telling of her visit there, she 
spoke principally of the capital city 
Bangkok. Bangkok, according to the 
speaker, is an unhealthy and filthy city, 
but is surrounded by a luxuriant tropical 
growth, The men and women dress al- 
most alike. Mrs. Todd told of her visit 
tc the royal palace and its beautiful works 
oi art. She said she was disappointed in 
the white elephant, whose whiteness is 
about the color of a chocolate drop. The 
language of the people is interesting, as 
it is one entirely of inflexion, A long 
conversation can be carried on in one 
word, 

CONNECTICUT, 

NEW HAVEN. The members of the 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools reassembled in 
Dwight hall, Yale University, October 9- 
16, for their convention and listened to 
ar address by D. O. 8. Lowell, of the Rox- 
bury Latin school, Boston, Mass, Mr. 
Lowell's subject was “The Setting of a 
College Admission Paper in English.” 
The address was followed by a general 
discuesion. Officers of the association 
were elected as follows: President, Elmer 
H. Capen, Tufts College; vice-president, 
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W. M. Gallagher, Thayer Academy, South 


Braintree, Mass.; secretary, Ray Greene 
Huling, Cambridge, 
(re-elected); executive commit-:ee, Mary 
A. Jordan, Smith College; Harlan P. 
Amen, FPhillips-Exeter Academy; Edward 
li. Smiley, Hartford (Conn,) high school; 
Caroline Hazard, Wellesley College; Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Hall, Harvard. William 
Orr of the Springfield high school was 
elected a member of the commitiee to 
confer with the commission of colleges in 
New England on admission examinations, 
Mr. Orr fills a vacancy on the committee 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Endicott Peabody, President Hadley o° 
Yale addressed the association on second- 
ary education, urging that it be made 
more flexible-——-At the annual meet nz 
of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in New Haven on Fri- 
day, October 17, the program both for 
morning and afternoon will be of rare in- 
terest. In the morning, beginning at 10 
o'clock, Supervisor Jepson will iliustrate 
all grades of work in music from first to 
eighth grades inclusive, with a chorus of 
500 pupils from the New Haven schcols; 
each grade will exemplify individual sing- 
ing, sight reading, and diccating. In tne 
afiernoon, at 2 o'clock, W. L. Tomlin, of 
Chicago, will deliver his celebrated lec- 
ture on music, entitled ‘A New Force in 
Mr. Tomlin has filled capa- 
cious halls in all the large cities, and no 
doubt will receive a royal welcome from 
the teachers of Connecticut and the New 
Haven public. At 3 o'clock the Nauga- 
tuck high school will sing selections under 
the direction of Supervisor W. H. Miner, 
a graduate of the New Haven schools. At 
3.30 Professor H. B, Jepson, of Yale Uni- 
versity, will give an organ recital.——At 
the special request of a large number of 
teachers in the public schools, Professor 
Wheeler and Professor Sneath of Yale 
University have arranged additional 
courses for teachers, for the school year 
1902-1903, Each course will consist of 
about twenty lectures. These lectures 
will be given every Saturday forenoon, 
beginning October 18, and closing about 
March 28, omitting November 29, D:cem- 
ber 20 and 27, and January 4. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY. The Wadteigh 
high school opens with over 2,400 pupils. 
This is a girls’ school, and Dr. J. G. 
Wright is justly proud of this addition to 
the school buildings of New York, over 
which he is to preside. 


(Mass.), high school 


FISK UNIVERSITY. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has 
entered upon the new year with an attend- 
ance that crowds its ample accommoda- 
tions. The tendency of the last few years 
toward an increased enrollment in the 
higher grade; is said to be peculiarly 
marked this year. The Senior College 
class catalogs over twenty. There has 
been considerable change in the teaching 
force; the faculty, however, never was 
stronger. The young men who have 
spent their entire vacation in earning 
money to prosecute their studies have re- 
turned to the university much earlier than 
usual, and report their summer undertak- 
ings unusually successful. A serious, but 
inevitable, cut has been made by the 
American Missionary Association in its 
annual appropriation to the university. 
The university regrets it, in view of the 
extending opportunities, and hence en- 
larged expenditures of the institution. 
To meet the unparalleled demand for edu- 
eated, upright negroes, there should be at 
once a mighty reinforcement of the re- 
sources of the oldest, and by far the larg- 
est, negro college in the world. 


VARIETIES. 
The person with a pedigree 
Thinks his importance dowble; 
Yet, Adam had a family tree 
That caused him lots of trouble. 


“Things never come my way,” 
The pessimist complains; 

“When I’ve saved up for a rainy day, 
Why, then, it never rains.” 


That brevity’s the soul of wit 
I know but by report; 

T also know there’s not a bit 
Of fun in being short. 


The novel hero wrote a book 

In which his comrades all were scored; 
“T’ll prove,” said he, ‘“‘by hook or crook, 

The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
-CTonstance—“I am going outin Algy’s 
launch.” 

Penelope—“But naphtha launches are 
very dangerous!” 

Constance—“I know it, But Algy gave 
me the choice of either going out with 
him on his naphtha launch or his sail- 
boat.”—Puck, 

“Bread,’’ said the small boy, “may be 
the staff of life, but cake is the stuff.” 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


Tha 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
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